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BE it remembered, that on the twenty-first day of July, in the 
fifty-first year of the Independence of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, A. D. 1826, FRANCIS ADANCOURT, of thé’said District, 
hath deposited in this Office, the title of a Book, the Tight 
whereof he claims as Proprietor, in the words following, to wit : 
‘““The American Farrier, or New-York Horse Doctor; being a 
farther improvement upon Adancourt’s Taplin Improved,” with 

_ terms and names of disorders adapted to the nomenclature of 
farmers, teamsters and ostlers,inthe northern and middle states— 
_ By en experienced American Farrier.” 
. In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United States, 
_ entitled “ An act for the encouragement of learning, by securing 
_ the copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authors and pre- 
pnietors of such copies; during the times therein mentioned ;” and 
also, to the act entitled “ An act supplementary to an act entitled 
P * An act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the capies 
___ of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authors and proprietors of such 
copies during the times therein mentioned,’ and extending the 
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© benefits thereof to the arts of Designing, Engraving and Etching 
+ historical and etherprints.”—- is 

, te m. ‘i R. R. LANSING, 
ie 3 Clerk: of the Norther District of New-Yark. 
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TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC. 
e. . R , £4 : 
| — ‘te eo: oe 
Tue favorable reception which the edition of “Tapnin | * 
iwprovep” published in 1815, met with, induced the 
publisher, shortly after that work was presented to the eR 
public, and after he found that it was selling off very 
rapidly, to prepare a new and improved edition of the | 
same work. His principal object, however, in pre- 
paring the new edition of a work which ought to bs in 
the hands of every American farmer, and all other gen: 
tlemen who wish to keep good horses, being to render 
a service to community, he has, in ordemto “collect as 
mauch useful and correct information as was in his 
power, from the best sources, delayed the publication 
of the present edition longer than was at first intended, 
and is now induced to put it to press by the solicitations 
of many applicants for it, who cannot procure a copy of 
the former one, it being’all disposed of, (although three | 
thousand copies were printed.) The delay, however, a 
he has no reason to regret, as it has enabled him to soe 
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fact, what its title indicates, an American Work, pecu- 
liarly adapted to the wants of those American farmers, 
and others, in the northern, eastern and middle states, 
for whose use it is intended. 

The Preface to this volume, and what we have desig- 
nated as Part First, commencing immediately after 
the ‘‘ Advice to Purchasers of Horses,'’’ which, except 
few omissions, is copied from our former edition of 
T'artin IMPROVED, is from the pen of a gentleman in 
Columbia county, in the state of New-York, whose 
long practice and experience in the management and 
cure of horses, embracing every variety of disease to 
which that noble and valuable animal is subject in the 
United States, entitles the advice and prescriptions they 
contain to the most implicit confidence. Besides the 
information furnished by that gentleman, many valuable 
receipts have been kindly contributed by othefs equally 
entitled to confidence, and others extracted from. res- 
pectable newspapers in various parts of the Union, 


which are inserted as an Appendix to the work. 


Part Seconp consists principally of receipts and 
cures selected from the former edition of Taplin Impro- 
ved, at the suggestion of the gentleman alluded to, who 
considers them useful and valuable. 

The alphabetical arrangement of disorders incident 
to horses, with which Part Second commences, will be 
found very convenient to those interested, who may be 
liable to mistake the real diseases with which their 
horses or cattle may be afflicted, from reading the 
names in the English books, and relying too implicitly 
upon the nomenclature adopted by the English veteri- 
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y i uth ors, which, as our frichd observes, often. de- 
gnate disorders ‘ not knownat all in this country,” and 
apply to others names totally different from those by 


which they are known among American farmers and pi 


horse dealers, He 
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Axx English books of Farriery, (and we have few _ 


others) pretend to lay down rules, the observance of 
which shall guard gentlemen effectually against the 
fraudulent misrepresentations and tricks of what are gen- 
erally termed, in this country, horse jockies. Although 


that term, rightly understood, may imply nothing more 


than a clever or skilful rider, or honest dealer in horses, 
it, however, is justly entitled to the most uncharitable 
meaning when applied to a certain class of dealers in 
horses, who are so common in this country as to bring 
the calling into utter disrepute, and render the term 
horse trader or horse jockey synonomous with that of a 
cheat or swindler. 

Whether it is possible thus to guard the purchasers 
of horses against the ingenuity and cupidity of jockies, 
bay rules or cautions whatever, may admit of a 
doubt; but, at any rate, we can confidently say that 
none that we have seen will come any way near such a 
desideratum. Many ofthe cautions are entirely trivo- 
lous; others diametrically wrong, and all generally 


couched in such terms as to render the whole onintel- ’ 


figible to Americans of ordinary — 
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We shall, however, without being discouraged by the 
failure of others, submit to the reader a few hints, 
which, if they are not found a perfect amulet against 
frauds, may, notwithstanding, be of sufficient conse- 
quence, even in the purchase of one horse, to remuner- 
ate him for the expense of this volume. 

A purchaser will leok, 

ist. To see if the size, colour, and general appear- 
ance of the horse please him. If these do not prevent 
him from desiring a further acquaintance with his 
qualities, he may proceed to examine him in detail, 
commencing with his eye, which should be clean, dark, 
yet bright, clear, transparent and lively—A good eye 


' is indispensable, 


2d. The feet are all singntaat the hoofs should be 
of a good size and smooth, wide in the frog or back 
part, and not flat on the bottom. 

3d. from his hoofs follow up his legs, and look out, 
as you ascend in course, Ist. for ring-bone, 2d. wind- 
galls, 3d. spavin, swelling of the hock, stifle out, hip’d, 
pinshot—all which, excepting the ring-bone and wind- 
galls, are always found on the hinder legs, and for a 
description of which, with the cure, &c. see those 
articles. His legs appearing clear of these disorders, 
and being at the same time composed of bone, tend 
and skin ‘cee and fiat rather than round, you p 
to examine his soundness farther. 

4th. Seeing if his nostrils are clean and of a good 
size ; Gf he have no swelling, or much flesh between his 


_ cheek hones, so that there be something of a hollow 


hetween them instead of a fullness. * a3 he be deficie | 
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in these properties, he is liable to be more or less in- 
fected with, or in danger of, what is called in the state 
of New-York, the horse or colt distemper, (which see) 
or that obstinate, if not incurable disorder, the glanders. 

5. Beware ofa founder (see founder) or strain. See 
that he stands, when quiet, on all his feet, without 
favoring one. & 

6. Move him gently ; see that he has not the spring 


halt—( American name.) This is quite’ common, and / | 


may be known by his raising one or both of his hind» 
teet suddenly, and higher than ordinary in trotting. 

7. The heaves.—This is discovered easily by those 
who are conversant with horses, by their breathing., 
The belly, near the flank, by a careful observer, may 
be discovered to raise with two distinct motions, every 
time they draw their breath, and then fall suddenly 
farther than ordinary, with one motion. When rode 
fast they breathe hard and laboriously, and it is gener- 
ally, though not always, accompanied with a cough. 
Some horses have it for twenty years Without its ma- 
terially injuring them for farm or other moderate work ; 
butit utterly disqualifies them for bottom and speed. 

8. We do not intend to control the taste of the pur- 
jaser in regard to the beauty and carri age of his horse, 
to guard him against unsoundness. If he prefer 
a hollow, ewe necked jade, with a white eye, with the 
disposition of a demon glancing from it, to a lofty brow . 
and arching neck, sparkling, pleasant eye ee 


nance, let him have his choice. 
9. It is, however, within our oh 
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the whole value from a horse, let him be otherwise ever 
so fine and sound; we mean what the Dutchmen in 
this state call stakes, and what I have known some 
Englishmen to call jibbing, which is, however, in plain 
terms—refusing occasionally to draw or be started 
when in the harness, particularly when in high condition. 
Such horses as always start off with a violent spring, 
are to be suspected of this fault; for, if the other horse 
does not accommodate himself to his motion, he will 
stop, turn his head and look back, and be beat to death 
before he will budge an inch. To try him effectually 
for this, it will be necessary to start him often and 
then check, and again start, and, by repeating this ma- 
neuvre, try his temper, andif it be bad, he will be likely 
to give an unequivocal manifestation of it. Yet, after 
all, a written warrantee from a respectable man will be, 
in regard to this, and generally as to the soundness, 
cross disposition and skittishness, as also of what is very 
essential to his value, his age, always desirable. 

10. Age. ‘A young horse from three to six, has his 
corner teeth short and deeply indented; the others 
also being plainly and unequivocally indented, and of a 
deep colour in the hollows—(resembling the figure 
marked 5 years, see plate 9.) As these hollows may 


be artificial, it is necessary that they be corroborated | 


by the front view of his teeth shut ;——they should meet 
nearly or quite even. They should appear short and 
almost as wide at the roots or gums as at the extremity. 

gums Re not come down between the teeth 


almost to the ends. The tusks, or bridle teeth, of a 
* under nine years old are sharp or pointed at the - 
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end; the inside is flat, the outside round, and the 
edges sharp or well defined; after that the ends yearly 
grow more blunted and the teeth round, until they be- 
come merely a round stub. A horse from 10 to 16 
years old, has his fore teeth long and the gums between 
them coming down almost to the end of the teeth. At 
16 the teeth next the gums have become almost, if not 
quite pointed, instead of round or square; at 20 the 
teeth generally, in front, again grow shorter and peaked 
towards the gums ; and, if the horse live until he be- 
come very old, they are merely little stubs. A horse, 
also, after he gets pretty well in his teens, denotes it by 
the root of his tail; a little knob on each side of his 


dock may be felt, and these increase in number and 


distance from his rump as he advances in age. 

It sometimes happens that all the indications of a 
horse’s mouth do not harmonize. When this is the 
case, and you are satisfied that there has been no arti- 
ficial management, you must divide between the signs. 
‘Thus, if the marks are deep and plain in the teeth above 
and below, indicating 6 years old, and the front view 
exhibiting long teeth with the gums far down between 
them, indicating 12 years old, you must then make the 


bridle teeth decide. If these are sharp edged, flat on ~ 


the inside, two grooves and pointed at top, decide in 
favor of the marks, but add a little to it and call him &. 
if, on the contrary, the bridle teeth are evidently be- 
coming dull and round, give the verdict to the length of 
his teeth. deducting something, however, for the deep 
marks,and call him 10. In this way, and by a careful 
ebservance of these hints, no man of ingenuity can be 
badly taken in by a horse’s age. 
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Tue Preface to our former edition of Tarrin IMpRoveD 
and Mr. Taplin’s advice to the purchasers of horses 
being considered useful by the friend who wrote the 
foregoing Preface, and has furnished us with the 
principal part of the original matter in the present 
edition, at his suggestion, we subjoin them.—[ Pus- 
LISHER. : 

“ The following Treatise was compiled with intent to 
guard the unwary from deception in the purchase, as well 
as to refresh the memory of gentlemen better acquainted 
with the requisite qualifications, of that noble animal the 
Horse. 

The remarks are drawn from long, and in some instan- 
ces, dear-bought experience, in the snares which jockies 
and grooms in general lay before those who are under the 
necessity of dealing with them. | 

The Author, therefore, presumes to hope, that the attempt 
as praise-worthy ; and if in any instance he is found mis- 
taken, the favor of any further hint for the improvement 
of a future edition, addressed to the publisher, will be 
most thankfully received, and properly attended to. 

Having premised thus much, it may not be thought im- 
proper, by way of introduction, to observe, 

That a large shin bone, that is long from the knee to 
the pastern, ina foal, shews a tall horse. 

Double the space in a foal, new foaled, betwixt his knee 
and withers, will, in general, be the height of him when a 
complete horse, 

Foals that are of stirring spirits, wanton of disposition, 
active in leaping, running and chasing, ever leading the 
way, and striving for mastery, always prove horses of 
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excellent mettle: and those of the contrary disposition most 
commonly jades, 

Before I enter on my particular observations, it may 
not be unnecessary to give one general rule, which expe- 
rience has proved to me a good one, that is, No FOOT, No 
HORSE. | +» a 

A horse's ability, and continiwan in goodness, is 
known by his hoc%. vite ; 

If they are strong, smooth, hard, deep, tough, upright, 
and hollow, that horse cannot be a-very bad one ; for they 
are the foundation of his building, and give a fortitude to 
all the rest; and if otherwise, he cannot be remarkably 
good or lasting. 
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ADVICE 
TO THE 


PURCHASERS OF HORSES. 

‘OTHING is more true than the common obser- 
vation, that in the art of horsemanship, the most 
difficult part is that of giving proper directions for 
the purchasing a horse free of fault and blemish. 
The deceptions in this branch of traffic being looked 
on in a less fraudulent light than they seem to de- 
serve, and of consequence are more frequently 
practised. It shall, therefore, be my business, in 
the following brief remarks, to shew, in the best 
manner I am able, the imperfections which, from 
either nature or mischance, every horse is liable to. 

In the Stable.] (Se the horse you are about to 
purchase in the stabl , without any person being in 
the stall with him; and if he has any complaint in 
his legs he will soon show it, by altering the situa- 
tion of them, taking up one and setting down the 
other; and this denotes his being foundered or 
overworked. 4h) * 

On ordering him out, let no one be the last in the 
stable but yourself; you should also, if possible, be 
the first in, lest the owner, or some of his quick 
emissaries, take an opportunity to fig him ja prac- 
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tice common among dealers, in order to make the 
tail shew as if carried very high, when, in reality, 
the day after, he will in appearance be five pounds 
worse. /* 

The Eyes.| ‘This is the proper time to examine 
his eyes, which may be done ina dark stable with a 
candle, or rather in the day-time when he is led 
from the stall; cause the man who leads him to stop 
at the stable door just as his head peeps out, and 
all his body is still withing Af the white of the eye 
appears reddish at the bottom or of a color like a 
withered leaf, | would not advise you to purchase 
himg | A moon-eyed horse is known by his weeping 
and Me sis his-eyes almost shut at the beginning 
of the distemper; as the moon changes he gradually 
recovers his sight, and in a fortnight or three weeks 
sees as well as before he had *the a 
ers, when they have such a horse to sell, at the 
time of his weeping, always tell you that he has got 
a bit of straw or hay in his eye, or that he has 
received some blow ; they also take care to wipe 
away the humor, to prevent its being seen; but a 
man should trust only himself in buying of horses, 
and above all be very exact im examining the eyes : 
in this he must have regard to.time and place where 
he makes the examination » Bad eyes may appear 

oe i dae eee 

good in winter, when snoW is upon the ground; 
and often good ones appé ar ba , according to the 
position of the boise Wever examine a horse’s 
eyes by the side of a white wall, where the dealers 
always choose to shew one that is moon-eyed.} 

, The moon-eyed horse has always one eye bigger 
than the other, and above his lids you may generally 
discover wrinkles or-circles. . 

' Ifyou observe a fleshly excrescence that proceeds 
from the corner of the eye, and covers a part of the 
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pupil, and is in shape almost like the beard of an 
oyster, though seemingly a matter of no great conse- 
quence, yet it 1s what I call a Whitlow in the eye, 
and if suffered to grow, it draws away a part of the 
nourishment of the eye, and sometimes occasions 
a total privation of sight¥ fOn the contrary, if the 
eyes are round, big, black and shining; if the black 
of the eye fill the pit, or outward circumference, so 
that in moving a very little of the white appeareth, 
they are signs of goodness and mettle, /‘The eye 
which in general is esteemed the best, is that which 
is neither small nor large; but be sure to observe 
that the chrystaline be thoroughly transparent, for, 
without that, no kind of eye can be said to be good. 

Countenance.}] /After having carefully satisfied 
yourself as to his eyes, let him be brought out, and 
have him stand naked before you; then take a strict 
view of his countenance; particularly with regard 
to the cheerfulness of it, this being an excellent 
glass to observe his goodness and best perfections. 
_ Be careful you are not deceived by the marks in 
his face, as frequently a good looking star is made of 
cat’s skin. If his ears be small, sharp, short, prick- 
ed and moving ; or if they are long, but yet well set 
on, and well carried, it is a mark of goodness; if 
they are thick, laved, or lolling, wide set, and 
unmoving, they are signs of dullness, and of an evil 
nature 

A lean forehead, swelling outward, the mark or 
feather in his face set high, with a white star or 
vatch of an indifferent size, and even placed, or a 
white snip on the nose or lip, they are all marks of 
beauty and goodness ; on the contrary, a fat, cloudy 
or frowning countenance, the mark in his face stand- 
ing low, as under his eyes, if his star or ratch stand 
awry, and instead of a snip, his nose be raw and 
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unhairy, or roe face genefally bald, they ase sigus of 
deformity. . | 

Strangles.] Handle his cheeks, or chaps, and H 
you find the bones lean and thin, the space wide 
between them, the thrapple or wind-pipe big as you 
can gripe, and the void place without knots or ker- 
nels, and the jaws so great that the neck seemeth to 
couch within them, they are all signs of great wind, 
courage, soundness of head and body: on the con- 
trary, if the chaps are fat and thick, the space 
between them closed up with gross substance, and 
the thrapple little, they are signs of short wind and 
much inward foulness. Should the void place -be 
full of knots and kernels, beware of the strangles or 
glanders, the former of which may be easily dis- 
covered by a swelling between the two nether jaw- 
bones, which discharges a white matter. This 
disorder generally appears about three, four, or five 
years old; there is no young horse but what is sub- 
ject to it, either perfectly or imperfectly ; there is 
also a disorder which is called the bastard strangles, 
which appears, sometimes like, sometimes different, 
from the true strangles. The bastard strangles are 
what proves the horse has not thrown off his true 
strangles, but that some foul humors are still left 
behind ; this disorder may come at four, five, six, or 
even seven years of age. A continual langor at 
work, and seemingly perpetually weary, without 
any visible ailment, is a certain sign that he is not 
clear of this disorder, which sometimes will affect 
the foot, the leg, the ham, the haunch, the shoulder. 
the breast, or the eye, and without care in this latter 
case, may corrupt the pupil of the eye, as the small 
pox does in men. | 

xem me There is also another disorder, 
much like the strangles, which is called Morfounder- 
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ing, and appears by a running at the nose, but the 
swelling under the jaws is less. 

one | “The glanders are discovered by a 
running at the nose, either on the one side or the 
other; feel if he has any flat glands fastened to the 
nether jaw, which give him pain when you press 
them; and remember that a running at one nos- 
tril is worse than at both. , 

Vives.] When the jaws are strait, so that the 
neck swelleth above them, it is a sign of short wind: 
but if the swelling be long, and close by his chaps, 
like a whetstone, then be sure he has the vives, 
which is a distemper most frequent in high moun- 
tainous countries, especially to horses that are not 
used to the crudities produced in the stomach by the 
spring and fountain waters that rise in hilly grounds : 
standing waters, or those of very little current, are 
the least dangerous, and seldom cause the vives; 


but very deep wells are bad ye: : 
Nostrils.] If his nOstrite Bevo dry, wide, and 


large, as upon any straining the inward redness is 
discovered; if his muzzie be small)his mouth deep, 
and his hps equally meeting, they are signs of health 
and wind: but should his nostrils be straight, his 
wind is then little. _ Should you find the muzzle te 
be gross, his spirit will be dull. . 

If his mouth be shailow, he will never carry the 
bit well; and if his upper will not reach his under 
lip, old age and infirmity mark him for carrion. 

Age.) Respecting the age of a horse that is fit for 
work, he should have forty teeth: twenty-four 
grinders, which teach us nothing; and sixteen 
others, which have their names, and discover his 
age. As mares usually have no tusks, their teeth 
are Only thirty-six. A colt is foaled without teeth. 
in a few days he puts out four, which are called 
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pincers, or nippers; soon after appear the four 
separators: next to the pincers, it is sometimes 
three or four months before the next, called Corner 
teeth, put forth. ‘These twelve colt’s teeth, in the 
front of the mouth, continue, without alteration, till 
the colt is two years, or two years and a half oid, 
which makes it diflicult, without great care, to avoid 
being imposed on during that interval, if the seller 
finds it is his interest to make the colt pass for either 
younger or older than he really is; the only rule 
you have then to judge by is his coat, and the hairs 
of his main and tail. A colt of one year has a sup- 
ple, rough coat, resembling that of a water spaniel. 
and the hair of his mane and tail feels like flax, and 
hangs like a rope untwisted ; whereas a colt of two 
years has a flat coat, aud straight hairs like a grown 
horse. 

At about two years and a half old, sometimes 
sooner, sometimes later, according as he has been 
fed, a horse begins to change his teeth, The pin- 
cers, which come the first, are also the first that fall; 
so that at three years old, he has four horse’s and 
eight colt’s teeth, which are easily known apart ; 
the former being larger, flatter and yellower than 
the others, and streaked from end to end, quite into 
the gums. 

The four horse pincers have, in the middle of 
their extremities, a black hole, very deep; whereas 
those of the colt are round and white. When the 
horse is coming four years old, he loses his four sepa- 
rators, or middle teeth, and puts forth four others. 
which follow the same rule as the pincers. He has 
now eight horse’s teeth, and four colt’s. At five 
years old he sheds the four corner, which are his 
colt’s teeth, and is called a horse. 
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During this year also, his four tusks, (which are 
chiefly peculiar to horses,) come behind the others ; 
the lower ones often four months before the upper ; 
but whatever may be vulgarly thought, a horse that 
has the two lower tusks, if he has not the upper, 
may be judged to be under five years old, unless the 
other teéth shew the contrary ; for, some horses that 
live to be very old, never have any upper tusks at 
all. The two lower tusks are one of the most cer- 
tain rules that a horse is coming five years old, 
notwithstanding his colt’s teeth may not all be 
gone. 

Jockies and breeders, in order to make their 
colts seem five years old when they are but four, 
pull out their last colt’s teeth; but if all the colt’s 
teeth are gone. and no tusks appear, you may be 
certain this trick has been played; another artifice 
they use, is to beat the bars every day with a wooden 
mallet, in the place where the tusks are to appear, 
in order to make them seem hard, as if the tusks 
were just ready to cut. 

When a horse is coming six years old, the two 
lower pincers fill up, and instead of the holes above 
mentioned, shew only a black spot. Betwixt six 
and seven, the two middle teeth fill up in the same 
manner; and between seven and eight, the corner 
teeth do the like; after which it is said to be impos- 
sible to know certainly the age of a horse, he having 
no longer any mark in the mouth. 7 


You can indeed only have recourse to the tusks, 


and the situation of the teeth, of which I shall now 
speak. 

For the tusks you must with your fore finger feel 
the inside of them from the point quite to the gum. 
if the trunk be pointed flat, and has two little chan- 
nels within side, you may be certain the horse is not 
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old, and at the utmost only coming ten. Between 
eleven and twelve the two channels are reduced to 
one, which, after twelve, is quite gone, and the tusks 
are as round within as without, you have no guide 
then but the situation of the teeth. The longest 
teeth are not always the sign of the greatest age, but 
their hanging over and pushing forward; as their 
meeting perpendicularly is a certain token of youth. 

Many persons, whilst they see certain little holes 
in the middle of the teeth, imagine that such horses 
are but intheir seventh year, without regard to the 
situation the teeth take as they grow old. 

When horses are young, their teeth meet perpen- 
dicularly, but grow longer and push forward with 
uge ; besides, the mouth of a young horse is very 
fleshy within the palate, and his fips are firm and 
hard: on the contrary, the inside of an old horse’s 
mouth is lean both above and below, and seems to 
have only the skin upon the bones. The lips are 
soft and easy to turn up with the hand. 

All horses are marked in the same manner, but 
some naturally and others artificially. The natural 
mark is called Begne; and some ignorant persons 
imagine such horses are marked all! their lives, be- 
cause for many years they find a little hole, or a kind 
of void in the middle of the separators and corner 
teeth, but when the tusks are grown round, as well 
within as without, and the teeth point forward, 
there is room to conjecture, in proportion as they 
advance from year to year, what the horse’s age 
may be, without regarding the cavity above men- 
tioned. - : 

The artificial manner is made use of by dealers 


and jockies, who mark their horses after the age of 
being know ip make them appear only six or 


++ Stee 
seven years old. They do it in this manner : They 
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throw down the horse to have him more at com- 
mand, and with a steel graver, like what is used for 
ivory, hollow the middle teeth a little, and the cor- 
ner ones somewhat more; then fill the holes with 
a little rosin, pitch, sulphur, or some grains of wheat, 
which they burn with a bit of hot wire, made in 
proportion to the hole. ‘This operation they repeat 
trom time to time, till they give the whole a lasting 
black, m imitation of nature; but in spite of all they 
can do, the hot iron makes a little yellowish circle 
round these holes, like what it would leave upon 
ivory; they have therefore another trick to prevent 
detection, which is to make the horse foam from 
time to time, after having rubbed his mouth, lips 
and gums with salt, and the crumbs of bread dried 
and powdered with salt. ‘This foam hides the circle 
made by the iron. 

Another thing they cannot do, is to counterfeit 
young tusks, it being out of their power to make 
_ those two crannies above mentioned, which are 
given by nature; with files they may make them 
sharper or flatter, but then they take away the 
shining natural enamel, so that one may always 
know by these tusks, horses that are past seven, till 
they come to twelve or thirteen. As the defects of 
the mouth may destroy a horse without any distem- 
per, I shall here just describe the barbs, the lampas, 
giges upon the lips, and gagg-teeth. 

Barbs.| For the barbs, look under his tongue, 
and see if he has not two fieshy excrescences on 
the under palate, like little bladders., It seems to 
be a mere trifle, but these, however, will hinder a 
horse from drinking as usual; and if he does net 
drink freely, he eats less, and languishes day to © 


day, perhaps without any one’s taking ‘notice of it. 
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Lampas.| ‘The Lampas is known by opening the 
horse’s mouth, and looking at the under palate, to 
see if the flesh comes down below the inner teeth: 
this gives him pain in eating his oats, and even his 
hay, when it is too harsh: though he can very well 
manage bran, grass, or kind hay. 

Giggs upon the Lips.| When you have looked in 
the horse’s mouth, without finding either of the two 
disorders. above, turn up his lips, both under and 
upper, and perhaps you may find several small ele- 
vations, like litthe white blisters, which make the 
inside of the lips uneven. This defect may be felt 
with the finger, and is what hinders horses from 
eating as usual, and that is what is called giggs 
upon the lips. 

Gagg-teeth is a defect that rarely happens to 

oung horses, and is to be discovered by putting 
the colt’s foot into the mouth, and looking at the 
jarge grinders, which in this case appear unequal, 
and in eating catch hold of the inside of the cheeks, 
causing great pain, and making them refuse their 
food. 

His breast.} From his head look down to his 
breast, and see that it be broad, outswelling, and 
adorned with many features, for this shews strength: 
the little or small breast shews weakness, as a horse 
with a narrow one is apt to stumble. 

The Anticor or Anticow.] Put your hand betwixt 
his fore legs, and feel if he has a swelling there 
from the sheath quite up between the fore legs; 
such a swelling is called the anticor or anticow, 
and is mortal to horses if they are not soon. re- 
lieved. It proceeds from different causes, viz. the 
remains of an old distemper which was never per- 
fectly cured, or after which the horse was too soon 
put to labor, from too much heat, contracted im the 
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stable, by being kept up a long time without airing, 
or from having lost too large a quantity of blood im 
what part soever the vein was opened. When you 
touch a swelling of this kind, the impression of the 
fingers remain for some time, as if you had made 
them in a bit of puff paste, filling up again by de- 
grees, as ihe paste would rise. This swelling con- 
tains bloody water, that insinuates between the flesh a 
and the skin, and proves that all the blood in the 
veins is corrupted. 

His thighs and fegs.] From thence look down 
his elbow to his knee, and see that the fore thighs 
be rush grown, well horned within, sinewed, fleshy, 
and out-swelling, those being signs of strength, as 
ihe contrary are of weakness. If his knees bear a 
proportion to each other, be lean, sinewy, and close 
knit, they are good; for, if one is bigger or rounder 
than the other, the horse has received mischief; if 
they are gross, he is gouty; and if he has scars, or 
the hair be broken, beware of a stumbling jade, and 

~perpetual faller. 

Splents ] From his knees look down his legs to 
his pasternspand if you find them clean, flat, sinewy, 
and the inward bought of his knee vwathout seams, 
or hair broken, it shows a good shape and sound- 
ness; but, if on the inside of the leg you find hard 
knots, they are splents, of which there are three 
sorts. The simple splent, which appears within 
the leg, under the knee, remote from the great 
nerve and the joint of the knee, ought not to hinder 
a man from buying a horse, for it gives him no pain, 
fs only disagreeable to the sight, and goes away im 
time ofvitself. All the three sorts of splents are 
known by the same rule; for, whenever you sce a 
tumor upon the flat of the leg, whether within or 
without, if it be under the knee, and appears hard 
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to the touch, it is asplent; and when it is situated! 
as above described, it signifies nothing ; but when it 
comes upon the joint of the knee, without any inter- 
val, it loses the name of splent, and may be called 
fusee ; it then, as one may easily conceive, makes 
the leg of a horse stiff, and hinders him from bending 
his knee; consequently it obliges him to stumble. 
and even fall, and after a violent exercise makes 
him lame. Rest alone cures the lameness, but noi 
the fusee. nek. 

The third kind of splent, whether within or with- 
out, is when you feel it hetween the nerve and the 
bone, and sometimes even at the end of the nerve: 
this is called a nervous splent, and is the worst of 
all kmds: besides that, the horse is never here so 
firm footed, but that he limps at every little degree 
of labor. The French reject every horse that has a 
splent, very often without knowing how to distin- 
guish them; and one that has only a simple splent, 
is as bad in their eyes, as one that has the other sort; 
but a simple splent always goes away of itself, by the 
time a horse 1s eight or nine years old. 

Osselets.] There are also three kinds of osselets, 
which are of the same nature as splents, and some 
persons take them for the same thing; but there is 
this difference, however, between them, that splents 
come near the knees, and osselets near the fetlocks. 
ae seat is indifferently within or without the 

eg. | 
The first is the simple asselet, which does moi 
grow near the jomt or the fetlock on the nerve. 

This need not hinder any man from buying a good 
horse, because it puts him to no inconvenience, and 
very often goes away of itself without.a remedy.— 
The second is that which descends into the fetlock, 
and hinders the motion of that joint; this occasions 
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« horse to stumble and fall, and with a very little 
work to become lame. The third has its seat be- 
‘ween the bone and the nerve; and sometimes 
upon the nerve. Itso much incommodes a horse, 
that he cannot stand firm, but limps on every little 
eccasion. b 

Windgall.] There are also three kinds of wind- 
valls, which appear to the eye much like osselets, 
but are not, however, just in ,the same places; nor 
to they feel like them, for*osselets are hard, but 
windgalls give way to the touch. Some horses are 
ore liable to these than others, and that for several 
reasons. Some proceed from old, worn out sires, 
and others by being worked too young. A simple 
windgall isa little tumor, between the skin and the 
ilesh, round the fetlocks: when it appears at a good 
distance from the large nerve, it does not lame the 
horse; and if he has but age on his side, that is, be 


under ten years old at most, he will be as useful as 
before, provided tie work you put him to be not of 


ihe mest laborious kind ; however, a horse is much 
better without, than with, even this sort of simple 
windgall, which consists of thin skins, full of red 
liquid, and soft to the touch: The nervous windgall 
answers the same description, only, as the simple 
ones come upon the fetlock, or a little above it, 
npon the leg bone, in the very place of osselets ; 
nervous ones come behind the fetlock, upon the 
great nerve, which makes them of worse conse- 
quence, for they never fail to lame a horse after 
much fatigue. These windgalls may happen upon 
any of the legs, but some of them are more danger- 
ous, in proportion as they press the nerve, and are 
capable of laming the horse ; and take notice, by the 
way, that windgalls are more troublesome in sum- 
mer than in winter, especially in very hot weather, 
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when the pores are all open. The third sort is the 
bloated windgall, and is of the worst sort when they 
come over the hind part of the fetlock, between the 
bone and the large nerve, and make the horse se 
lame at every little thing he does, that he can scarce 
set his foot on the ground; they appear on both 
sides the leg, without as well as within; and when 
you touch them with your hand, or finger, they feel 
like a pig’s or cow’s bladder full of wind. If under 
his knees there are scabs on the inside, it 1s the 
speedy or swift cat, and in that case he will but en- 
dure galloping ; if above the paster#i vn the inside, 
you find scabs, it shews interfering; but if the scabs 
be generally over his legs, it is either occasioned by 
foul keeping, ora spice of the mange. 

Pastern.| Take care that the pastern joint be 
clear and well knit together, and that the pastern 
be strong, short and upright; for, ifthe first be big, 


or swelied. beware. of sinew strain; if the other be 
long, weak or bended, the hmbs will be hardly able 


to carry the body without tiring. 

Hoofs.| The hoofs should be black, smooth and 
tough, rather long than round, deep, hollow and full 
sounding; for white hoofs are tender, and carry a 
shoe ill, and a brittle hoof will carry no shoe at all ; 
a flat hoof, that is pummiced, shews foundering; and 
a hoof that is empty and hollow sounding, shews a. 
decay of inward part, by reasun of some wound or 
dry founder. Ifthe hair lie smooth and close about 
ihe crown of the hoof, and the flesh fat and even. 
then all is perfect; but should the hair be there 
rough, the skin scabbed, and the flesh rising, you 
may then be apprehensive of a ring bone, a crown 
scab, or a quitter bone. 

Gircled Feet.] Circled feet are very easy to be 
known: they are when you see little excrescences 
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round the hoof, which encloses the foot, and appear 
like so many small circles. Dealers who have such 
horses, never fail to rasp round the hoofs, in order 
to make them smooth; and to conceal the rasping | 
when they are to shew them for sale, they black 
the hoofs all over; for, without that one may easily 
perceive what has been done, and seeing the mark 
of the rasp is a proof that the horse is subject to 
this accident. As to the cause, it proceeds from 
ihe remains of an old distemper, or, from having 
been foundered ; and the disease being cured, with- 
out care first being taken of the feet, whereupon the 
circulation of the blood not being regularly made; 
especially round the crown between the hair and 
the horn, the part loses its. nouri d con 
iracts or enlarges itselfin prop n.astthe hors 
worked. If these circles weré only on the surface, 
the jockies’ method of rasping them down, would 
ihen be good for nothing; but they form them- 
selves also within the feet; as well as without, and 
consequently press on the sensible part, and make 
a horse limp with ever so little labor, One may 
justly compare a_ horse in this situation, toa man 
ihat has corns on his feet, and yet is obliged to walk 
a long way in shoes that age teo tight and stub- 
born. A horse, therefore, 1s worth a great deal 
ess upon this account. ie 

Bow legs.) After having well examined the feet, 
viand about three paces from his shoulders, and look 
careful that he is not bow legged, which proceeds 
from two different causes; first, from nature, when a 
trorse has been got by a worn out stallion; and 
secondly, from his having been worked too young ; 
neither in the one case nog the other is the horse of" — 
any value, because he never can be sure footed: it 
ig also a disagreeable wr the knees point for- 
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wards, and his legs turn in under him, so that the 
knees come much further out than the feet; itis 
what is called a bow legged horse; and such a one 
ought to be rejected for any service whatsoever, as 
he never can stand firm on his legs; and how hand- 
some soever he may otherwise be, he should on no 
account be used for a stallion, because all his pro- 

geny will have the same deformity. 
Head.| Thenstand by his side, and take particu- 
lar notice that his head be well set on; for, if thick 
set, be assured it will cause him to toss up his nose 
for want of wind, which causes a horse to carry his 
head disagreeably high, and occasions a ticklish 
mouth. — 
1 Neck.] His neck should be small at the setting 
| egn_of his heed, and long, growing deeper to the 


houlders, with a ang and thin mane, long, 


oft, and somewhat curling; those being beautiful 
haracters; on the contrary, a head set ill onis a 
great deformity. ; 

Pole-evil.| To have a large bigness or swelling 
in the nape of the neck shews the pole-evil. To 
have a short, thick neck, like a bull, to have it fall- 
ing in the withers, to have a low, weak, thick or 
falling crest, shews want of strength and mettle. 

The Mare.] Much hair on the mane shews dull- 
ness, as too thin a mane shews fury; and te have 
none, or shed, shews the worn in it, the itch, or 
mangeness. i. 

_ The Shoulders. In shewing a horse, a dedler or 
jockey will generally place him with his fore fect 
on higher ground than hjs hind ones, in order thai 
the ehdulder may appear further in his back, and 
make him higher in sight than he really is; but be 
sure to cause him to be led on level ground, and sec 
that his shoulders lie well into his back; for an 
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upright shouldered horse carries his weight too for- 
ward, whichis disagreeable and unsafe to the rider. 
fave his legs stand even, and you will then have it 
in your power to judge of his shoulders. If you do 
not observe this, the dealer will contrive that his 
near leg stands before the other, as the shoulders in 
that position appear to lie farther in the back. If 
his knees stand nearly close, and his toes quite in a 
line, not turning in, nor yet turning out, be assured 
he will not cut ; if he takes his legs up a moderate 
height, nor yet goes too near the ground, he will 
most likely answer your purpose. 

Back, Body, §-c.] Observe that the chine of his 
hack be broad, even and straight, his ribs well com- 
passed, and bending outward, his fillets upright, 
strong, short, and above an handful between his last 
rib and his huckle bone; his belly should be well 
tet down, yet hidden within his ribs, and his stones 
close thrust up to his body, those being marks of 
health and goodness. Be careful in observing that 
he bas no swelling in his testicles, a disorder that 
usually proceeds either from some strainin working, 
or from the horse’s having continued too long in the 
stable, or from his putting one leg over any bar, and 
being checked by the halter, or, in a word, fram any 
éther accident that confines a horse, makes him 
kick or fling, and bruise his cods, and there is no 
siher way of knowing this distemper, but by some 
outward swelling upon the part. 

the coming down of the testicles proceeds from 
- the same causes, with this difference only, fhat it is 
a tong tre discovering itself; whereas the other 
inay come inone night. Ifhis chine be narrow, he 
will never carry a saddle well; and to have it hend- 
ing or saddle-backed, shews weakness. Jf his ribs 
be flat, (here is but small liberty for wind. Slrould 
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his fillets hang low, or weak, he will never climb a 
hill, or carry a burden well. A belly that is clung 
up, or gaunt, and stones hanging down loose, are 
signs of sickness, tenderness, foundering in the body, 
and unaptness for labor. His buttocks should be 
round, plump, full, and in an even level with his 
body; the narrow, pin buttock, the hog or swine 
rump, and the falling and downlet buttock, shews 
an injury in nature. The horse that is deep in his 
virthing place, is generally of great strength. His 
hinder thighs, or gastians, should be well let down, 
even to the middle joint, thick, brawney, full and 
swelling; this being a great sign of strength and 
goodness; lank and slender thighs shews disability 
and weakness. From the thigh bone to the hock, 
it should be pretty long, but short from the hock to 
the pastern. Observe the middle joint behind, and 
if it be nothing but skin and bone, veins and sinews, 
rather a little bending than too straight, it is perfect 
as itshould be; on the contrary, should it have 
chaps or sores on the inward bought, or bending, it 
is a sallender. we 

Spavins.] Should the joint be generally swelled 
all over, he must have had a blow or bruise; if in 
any particular part, as in the pot, or hollow part, 
or on the inside,.the vein full and proud, and the 
swelling soft, it is a blood spavin. You cannot, 
therefore, take too much care in examining the 
houghs of delicate horses, for, let the swelling ap- 
pear ever so small upon the flat or lower part of the 
bough, within side, though the horse may not limp, 
you ought to be apprehensive that in time, and with 
but httle labor, the spavin will increase on him. ° 

The fat spavin comes almost in the same place as 
the other, but is larger. 
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A third kind is the ox spavin, and this is thought 
the worst of the three. If the swelling be hard, if 
is a bone spavin; you should examine a horse 
thoroughly, therefore, before you buy him; and, in 
particular, see if all the joints of his legs move with 
equal freedom. Most horses that have the bone 
spavin are very apt to start when you go to take up 
their legs, and will hardly let you touch them with 
your hand ; examine them well therefore with your 
eye, and see if between the fetlock and the crown, 
ihe leg descends even and smooth; for, if you see 
any protuberance between the flesh and the skin, 
that looks like a sort of knot or kernel, you have 
found the defect. 

4 Curb.| If you observe the swelling to be ex- 
actly before the knuckle, it is a curb; which is an 
accident that may happen in different manners ; 
such as a strain in working, slipping his foot in a 
hole, or in marshy ground, &c. out of which he 
pullo it with pain, and by that means wrenches his 
hough, without dislocating any thing, and yet, with- 
out speedy care, he may be lamed. 

A Rat’s Tail.| There is also a defect which is 
more common in the hind than the fore legs, though 
the latter are not quite exempt from it, and it is 
called the rat’s tail, and it is thus known; when 
you see, from the hind part of the fetlock, up along 
the nerves, a kind of line channel that separates the 
hair on both sides, this is a rat’s tail; and in sum- 
mer there appears a kind of small dry scab along 
this channel; and in winter there issues out a hu- 
midity, like the water from the legs. A horse may 
work notwithstanding this disorder, for it seldom 
lames him; it sometimes occasions a stiffness in 
ihe legs, and makes them trot like foxes, without 
bending their joints, ‘The hind legs should be lean, 
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«lean, flat and sinewy ; for if fat, they will not bear 
labor; if swelled, the fat is moulten into them ; iJ 
scabbed above the pasterns, it is the scratches ; and 
if he hath chops under his pasterns, he hath what is 
generally called the rains. If he has a good but- 
tock, his tail cannot stand ill, but will be broad. 
high, flat, and couched a little inward. : 

A walk and trot in hand.] Having with care ex- 
amined the horse, let him be run in hand a gentle 
trot; by this you will soon perceive if he is lame or 
. not. Make the man lead him by the end of the 
bridle, as in this case you cannot be deceived by 
the man’s being too near him. The far fore leg, 
and near hind leg, or the near fore leg, and far hind 
leg, should move and go forward at one and the 
same time; and in this motion, the nearer the 
horse taketh his limbs from the ground, the opener. 
the evener, and the shorter is his space. 

forging.] If he takes up his feet slovenly, ii 
shews stumbling or lameness; to tread narraw, or 
cross, shews interfering, or failing ; to step uneven, 
shews weariness ; and ifhe treads long, you may be 
apprehensive he forges; by which I mean, that 
when he walks or trots, he strikes the toes of his 
hind feet against the corners of his shoes before, 
which occasions a clattering noise as you ride; and 
this proceeds generally from the weakness of his | 
fore legs, he not having strength in them to raise 
them up sufficiently quick to make way for the hind 
ones. A horse of this kind is not near so servicea- 
ble as the horse exempt from it; and the dealers, 
to get rid of him, will make abundance of pretences; 
if he has just been shoed, they will say the farrier 
has put him on too long shoes; if his shoes are old, 
they will tell you he has just come offa long journey, 
and is much fatigued; you must not therefore be 
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over credulous to any thing a jockey or dealer 
affirms ; for what they say in this manner, is too 
often with intent to deceive ; and it is very certain, 
that a horse that forges can never be sure footed, 
any more than one that has tottering and bow legs. 

Walk and trot mounted.} On his being mounted, 
see him walk. Observe his mouth, that he pulls 
fair, not too high, nor bearing down; then stand 
behind him, and see if he goes narrower before than 
behind, as every horse that goes well on his legs, 
goes in thatmanner. ‘Take notice that he brushes 
not by going too close; a certain sign of his cutting, 
and tiring in travelling. Have nothing to do with 
that horse which throws his legs confusedly about, 
and crosses them before: this you may observe by 
standing exactly before or behind him, as he is go- 
ing along. In his trot he should point his fore legs 
well, and that he throws well in his hind legs, with- 
out clambering, nor as yet as if he were afraid; 
which will enable him to support his trot, and shoot 
his fore parts forward, 

A canter or gallop.] In his canter, observe he 
does not fret, but goes cool in his pace ; and in his 
gallop, he should take his feet nimbly from the 
ground, and not raise them too high; but that he 
stretcheth out his fore legs, and follows nimbly with 
his hind ones; and that he cutteth not under bis 
kmee, (which is called the swift or speedy cut) that 
he. crosses not, nor claps one foot on another; and 
ever leadeth with his far fore foot, and not with the 
itcar one. If he gallops round, aad raises his fore 
feet, he may be said to gallop strongly, but not 
swiftly, and if he labor his feet confusedly, and 
seems to gallop painfully, it shews some Didden 

meness ; for in ail his paces, you should parficww 
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larly observe that his limbs are free and without the 
least stiffness. 

Tottering Legs.1 Now that he has been well 
exercised in those different paces, it is your time to 
examine for an infirmity not easily discovered, and 
that is what I call tottering legs: You cannot per- 
ceive it till after a horse has gallopped for some 
time; and then by letting him rest a little, you will 
see his legs tremble under him, which is the disor- 
der Imean; how handsome soever the legs of such 
a horse may be, he never can stand well on them ; 
you are therefore not to mind what the jockey says, 
when he talks of the beauty of the limbs; for if you 
oblige him to gallop the horse, or fatigue him pretty 
much, (which is commonly done in order to try the 
creature’s bottom) you will in all likelihood discover 
ihis defect, unless you suffer the groom to gallop 
him to the stable door, and put him up in a mo- 
ment, which he will certainly endeavor to do, if he 
is conscious of it, while the master has another horse 
ready to shew you, in order to take off your atten- 
tion from what he is afraid you should see. 

Thus having to the best of my judgment, gone 
{hrough every requisite observation relative to the 
purchase of a horse, studiously avoiding its being 
drawn to an unnecessary lengih, yet at the same 
time being as careful to avoid an affected brevity, 
the gentlemen to whom many of my observations 
are familiar, will please to ebserve, that I have en- 
deavored as much as possible, to write for the 
information of the person entirely unacquainted 
with the qualifications which form a complete horse: 
in the purchase of which, the person should partic- 
ularly consider the end for which he buys ; whether 
for running, hunting, travelling, draught or burden : 
and it' is therefore afinost unnecessary to remind 
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him, that the biggest and strongest are fittest for 
strong occasions, burdens, draught, or double car- 
riage ; as the middle size is for hunting, pleasure, 
general employments, and the least for summer 
hackney. The last thing I shall take the liberty to 
observe to my reader is, that a very small portion 
of this treatise has been taken from a late publica- 
tion, deficient in many respects, though, at the 
same time containing some trite observations; and 
that the bulk of it has been compiled from my own 
experience, assisted by various authors on the sub- 
ject, of which Monsieur Saunier is the principal_— 
All I have therefore to observe is, that it wag com- 
piled at the request of the publishers, as a suitable 
companion to a book of the same size, entitled the 
Gentleman’s Pocket Farriery ; shewing how to use 
a horse on a journey; and what remedies are pro- 
per for common accidents that may befal him on 
the road; which having been universally approved, 
and met with a very ex‘ensive sale, they are hopeful 
that a well drawn up assistant towards the pur- 
chase of a horse, describing the disorders, &c. to 
which he is liable, might stand fair to be received 
with marks of the same public approbation. 
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Tue disorders incident to horses, in the North- 
ern, Eastern, and Middle States, are, in this treatise, 
divided into 

Ist. Those of THE HEAD AND NECK. 

2d. “ « THE.FEET AN) LEGS. 

3d. “ & THE CHEST AND BODY. 

4th “© & THE SHOULDERS AND HIP§. 

5th. ACCIDENTS, &e. 


CHAP. I, 


Those of the Head and Neck are divided into 


Ist. Mouth or Tongue Distemper. 

2d. Lampas. 

3d. Pole Evil. 

4th. Deafness. 

5th. Blindness and Weakness of the Eyes: 
6th. Stiff Neck. 

7th. Common Horse Distempeér- 

8th. Glanders. . 
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CHAP. IL. 
Disorders of the Feet and Legs are divided inte 


ist. Foot or Hoof Distemper. 

2d. Hoof Bind, &c. the efiect of a Founder. 

3d. Ringbone. 

Ath. Windgalls. 

5th. Spavins. 

6th. Stitfness of the Joints and Legs, and weak- 
ness of do. | 

7th. Swelled Hoc. 

Sth. Scratches. 

9th. Knuckling over. 


CHAP. Il. 
i Disorders of the Chest and Bowels are divided 
into 
Ist. Bots. 


2d. Yellow Water. 
3d. Belly Ache, Cholic, Gripings, &e. 
Ath. Ruptures. 
5th. Scourers. 
6th. Wens and Callouses. 
7th. Heaves and Cough. 
8th. Loss of Appetite. 
9th. Pissing Blood. 
10th. Fever, General Debility and Decay. 
1ith. Stranguary. 
j 12th. Founder or Surfeit. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Disorders of the Shoulders and Fhps are divided 


tnto 
Ist. Fistula. 
2d. Shoulder Sprain. 
3d. Hipped or Pinshot. 
4th. Stifle out. 


— ee 


“"@HAP. V. 


Accidents are too numerous and varied to attempt 
to anticipate them. The most common are 


Ist. Wounds from kicks and other causes. 
2d. Wounds in the Hoof from Corking. | 
3d. Choking done in the Harness or with Food. 
4th. Overcome with the Heat, or Milky Down. 
5th. Foaling, difficulty in. | 


CHAP. VI. 


Of Horned Cattle, Sheep and Swine, the disor- 
ders of, 


(y-In the following treatise many of the cures are 
taken from our former edition of ‘'Tapitn IMPROVED,’ 
and they are designated by inverted commas, thus— 
“« "—[Publisher, 
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CHAP. f. 


Cause, Symproms, ann Cure or Disonpens in THE 
Heap ann Necx, 


ist. Of the Mouth or Tongue Distemper. This 
disorder fortunately has not been much known in 
this country, excepting in the year 1820, when it 
spread to such extent and with such consequences 
as to produce general alarm. 

Cause. ‘This remains yet to be ascertained. It 
was vainly sought for in the food, and also in the 
water which was made use of; but it was evidenily 
an epidemic, which was too general to admit of a 
discovery of the distinctions by which it was govern- 
ec in its subjects. It was considered contagious, 
butit certainly was not uniformly so. | 

Symptoms. Abstinence from food, sometimes for 
several days. yaa 

Sweliing of the lips and tongue, with blisters in- 
side the mouth, with cankerish sores—the eyes 
remarkably sunken and dull. 

Cure. Jf the horse inclines to eat, let him have: 
no hay or straw, as it very much incommodes him 
whilst his mouth is full of deep sores. Waslr his. 
mouth three times a day with the following wash:— 
You may boil hay and give him the tea, or wet his 
meal with it. If he eats grain without grinding, it 
should be boiled—give him such food as flour and 
fine meal, that will poultice his mouth instead of 
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irritating it. His bowels must be constantly kept 
epen with salts. 
Bleeding moderately. 
2d. Lampas. 


Cause. The cause of this complaint is teething, 
er at least the age of the, colt. Ifan aged horse 
should ever be discovered afiected with it, it must 
be treated as the mouth distemper, with cooling 
remedies. Colts need not be doctored for it, oth- 
erwise than feeding them with a few ears of corn, 
The ridiculous and inhuman practice of burning the 
roofof the mouth ought never to be resorted to, nor 
is it ever but from sheer ignorance. If the colt-is 
poor because his mouth is sore, it will not better it 
to make it still more so—it is not a disorder to do 
any great damage, and one which time will soom 
remove. 

“The lampas is known by opening the horse’s 
mouth, and looky at his upper palate, to see if the 
flesh comes down. below. the inner teeth; This 
gives him. pain in eating his oats, and even his hay, 
when it is too harsh; though he can very. well mar 
nage bran, grass or kind hay.” 


Mr. Thornton, of Bloxam, in Lincolnshire, his re- 
cipe to cure the Heat in the Horse?s Mouth. 

‘‘ Bleed him in the roof of his mouth, and when 
he has champt five or six minutes upon his blood, 
wash his mouth with white wine vinegar and salt ; 
and after that rub it with syrup of blackberries ; 
repeat this unction of syrup two or three days, two 
or three times a day.” “s 


3d. Of Pole Evit: 


Symptoms. A deep running sore on the top of 
the head, with pipes or tubes. 
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Cure. “Take ointment of marshmallows, four 
ounces; mercury sublimate corrosive, half an ounce; 
mix and apply them to the part.” 


4th. Deafness. 


This complaint is seldom troublesome in horses, 
although I have known a very docile horse to run 
away with a carriage, by mistaking the orders of the 
driver to slacken his pace, to increase it. Deaf 
horses are also hable to start suddenly when they 
are approached from behind, and sometimes to 
kick. Both deaf and blind horses, when in the sta- 
ble, should be some way warned of the approach of 
visiters, before they can reach them with their 
heels. 

‘The *hanging of his ears is called by some the 
lave ears; and although it is not any pain to the 
horse, yet it is a disgrace to see him in this appear- 
ance, and so disagreeable to every beholder, that it 
even hides and obscures all other virtues. It is an 
infirmity proceeding from nature ; and although few 
of our farriers either have endeavored or known 
how to help it, yet such has been the care of others 
to know the irue cause of it, that, by trying many 
conclusions, in the end they have hit upon a cer- 
tain cure, and have lately helped many horses in 
that condition. The cure is this: Take your horse’s 
ears, and place them in sucha manner as you would 
desire they should stand, and then, with two little 
boards, three fingers broad, and having long strings 
fixed to them, bind the ears’ so fast in the places 
wherein they stand, that by no means or motion 
they may stir. 

‘‘ Betwixt the head and the root of the ear, you 
will discover a great deal of wrinkled, empty skin, 
which with your finger and thumb you must lift up, 
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and then with a sharp pair of scissors clip away all 
the thin skin close to the head; after which witha 
needle and silk you must stitch the two edges of the 
skin close together; and then with a salye made of 
turpentine, bee’s wax, deer’s suet and honey, of 
each. a like quantity, melted together, heal up the 
sore—Which done, take away the splints which 
supported the ears, and the ears will keep upright, 
and in the same place as you set them.” 


5th. Blindness, Sere Eyes, Weak Eyes, and Moon 
Eyes, Ye. Yee 

Films from horses’ eyes are often attempted to 
be taken off, but seldom with success. Soot from 
the bottom of dmner pots has been used without 
success, as also has allum. In such delicate cases, 
it is proper to take the advice of a physician, who 
must of course know more from the appearance of 
the eye, and from his experience and study, than we 
do by a few experiments, most of which, if not all}, 
we confess have been without success, although we 
have tried many foolish whims, such as putting fresh 
butter in the opposite ear, &c. &c. 

Cure. “Into halfa pint of rose orspring water, put 
one dram of tutty finely prepared; onedram of white 
— candy powdered ; and half a dram of sugar of 

ead. : 

“ With a feather put a drop into each eye, morn- 
ings and evenings. 

“Never blow powders into the eyes, always use 
liquids. 

“Phe next day, if needful, repeat the poultice; 
and for want of a hot loaf at any time, make a pouk 
tice of bread boiled in milk, continuing the eye wa- 
ter every day. 3 

“You may use the turnip poultice; but you 
must not put grease into it. 
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“It a film grows over the eye, put a seruple of 
white vitriol, and .a scruple of roach allum, both 
finely powdered, into a half a quartern of spring 
water, and with a feather put a drop into each eye, 
mornings and evenings, and it will eat it clean off 
in three days, or thereabouts.” 


Water for Inflamed Eyes. 


“ Take half a pint of spring water, add to that the 
quantity of an horse bean of white coperas; and 
wash the eyes with this water twice a day; it is of 
great use.” 


For a Rheum, or Defluxion of Humors on the Eyes: 


‘*Rowel the Horse on both sides of the neck, and 
give him liver of antimony.” : 


To take any Rheum from a Horse’s Eye, and to 


clear it. 
“ Take fresh butter and salt, of cach quan- 
tity; mix them well together, and take about the 
bigness of asmall walnut, and put it into the horse’s 
ear, on that side that the rheum is on; and if the 
rheum be in both eyes, put it into both ears, and it 
will dry up the rheum, and clear his eyés; but ob 
serve, you must sew up his ears close, or else he 
wili shake it out.” 


To Cure a Bite or Stroke in a horses Eye. 


“ "Take of honey, ginger in a very subtile powder; 
and the juice of celandine, of each a like quantity ; 
mix them well together, and put it into his eyes with 
a feather twice a day.” 


For the Eyelids 6f a Horse that are swelled and the 


inside turned outwards. | 
“If you meet with a horse whose eyelids are oO) 
swelled that the insides of them are turned outwards 
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very red, and, as it were, full of blisters, and yet the 
ball of the eye sound and good; keep him very 
warm with a hood of linen upon his head; and then 
anoint his eyes twice a day with white sugar candy, 
honey, and white rose water: and in two or three 
days’ time they will turn into their places again ; 
ihen bleed him well in the neck; for it is bad blood 
and cold rheum, which is the chief occasion of this 
distemper being settled in the head. Do not clip 
or meddle with the blistered bladders, or any part 
of the eye, lest you should put out his eyes, or en- 
danger his life, or at least-cause your horse to be 
blear eyed.” 


% Cure for a Film in a Horse's Eye. 


Burn deer’s horn atid pulverize it; mix with it a 
sufficient quantity of honey to make an ointment, 
and apply when cold, and in two or three days a. 
cure will flected, even if the film is of several 
years standing. Shoulda film appear again, apply 
the same Ointment. 


[Furnished by Jeremiah Schuyler, Esq. late Sheriff 
of Rensselaer county; ] 


Gth. Stiff Neck. 


Cause. A stiff neck may proceed from various 
éauses. One instance of a horse’s neck so stiff that 
he could not bring his head at all in towards his 
breast has come within our kdowledge. He con- 
tinued his usefulness for several years with his head 
and nose pointed stifly forwards, almost in a contin- 
ued line with his neck. It proceeded from severe 
astringent and cauterizing medicine; but left the 
Qorse in the above predicament. 
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A stiff neck may also proceed from other causes, 
as colds, &c. in which cases liquid opodeldoc will 
be the most suitable embrocation. 


7th. Common Horse Distemper. 


Cause. ‘This would seem, from the appearance, 
to proceed from rheum or cold; but we believe 
that no colt escapes without more or less of it be- 
tween the ages of 2 and 5. . 

Symptoms. Swelling of the glands of the throat 
and head between the cheek bones, &c. difficulty in 
drinking ; running of the nostrils; stiffness of the 
legs ; swellings, in obstinate cases, arise in different 
parts of the body, which break, run and spread. 

Cure. After the nostrils begin to discharge free- 
ly, in ordinary cases, the danger is over, unless the 
discharge should be checked,—instead of which it 
must be promoted, and the animal physicked freely. 
If the glands of the head and throat are swelled, and 
there is no discharge, one must be promoted, either 
through supuration of the swelling, or by the passa- 
ges of the nostrils—for which purpose old shoes and 
even a small quantity of brimstone may be burnt 
under his nose. His issues may be dressed with 


blubber oil. 
8th. Glanders. 


Symptoms. Running at the nostrils, sometimes 
from one, but more commonly from both. When 
the discharge is from one, it has been reckoned 
worse than from both; but this we cannot subscribe 
to; although we admit it isa more certain indica- 
tion of the disorder; as if it was merely acommon . 
cold or horse distemper, it would always proceed 
from both. It is distinguishable from those com- 
plaints by the matter resembling pus more than 
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phlegm, and by the darkness of its color ; some have 
been known to discharge extravagantly large quan- 
tities of light colored rescid matter, very similar to 
that of the common horse distemper, but, as is before 
observed, it 1s commonly small in quantity, dark 
colored, andcontinual. It makes but a very gradu- 
al and insidious inroad uponthe horse’s ability and 
constitution by its unrelenting continuance, but 
finally exhausts and destroys the glands essential not 
only to vigor and health, but even life itself. ~ 

Cure. ‘This disorder confirmed, we have but little 7 
hope of removing—but in its first stages it is by — 
ny confidently believed to be easily removed.— 
Whether this belief is well founded, or whether a 
cold or common horse distemper has been taken 
for the glanders, is a question of less importance, as 
the remedy for one will answer equally well for the 
other. One thing, however, relative to this com- - 
plaint, has been very clearly established with many 
farmers and horse owners, to wit: 

That it is exceedingly contagious, and the best 
cure we know to recommend is, to be careful to 
guard against its introduction into the pasture and 
stables,—but for the benefit of those who are so 
unfortunate as to have it amongst their horses, the 
following remedy is suggested as a digest of what 
we have tried and read on the subject: 

i lb. honey. < 

1 gill sharp vinegar. 

i do molasse§; 

1 Ib. lard. 

_ 1-4 Ib. liquorice ball. . 

_ 1-4 lb. strong ginger. 

_ Make it strong with red peppers. 

Give him a pint of this twice a day for 3 days, 
ahd Keep the horse warm; then physic him with 
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i-2 pint castor oil, and expose him gradually ;— 
syringe his nostrils with warm water and a little 
tincture of myrrh. 

In addition to the above, we insert the following, 
which was published in our former edition of Tap- 
lin Improved: 


For the Glanders, to carry them off. By General 


Seymour. 


“Take a quart of old strong beer, cut a quarter of 
a pound of figs into it, with two ounces of liquorice, 
sliced; boil them together, and add a dram of flower 
of ginger, and the same quantity of elecampane and 
pepper, well powdered ; when they are well boiled, 
put in a quarter of a pound of treacle, and as much 
fresh butter, with the yolks of two eggs, mixing all 
well together; give this to the horse warm, and 
keep him warm.” : | 

A Cure for the Glanders. 


“Being anxious to render this small volume as 
useful as possibie, and having heard that a gentle- 
man in Canaan, county of Columbia, in this state, 
had either discovered or possessed acure for the 
glanders, (which almost uniformly proves fatal, and 
by which many a valuable horse has been lost,) the 
publisher prevailed upon Daniel Whiting, Esq. to 
procure the receipt from the possessor; and the 
following is a copy of the gentleman’s reply.” 


* Canaan, June 6, 1815. 
“Dear Sir,—To effect the cure of the Glanders, 
the receipt is as follows :—'Take of pulverized allum 
and ginger, each a spoonful, together with as much 


. 


honey as the horse will eat with his feed; and ¢ 
tinue the use of the same twice a day, until the eur 
is effected, which will commonly be in ak out t 
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weeks. The above, I believe, may be relied on, as 
several cases have occurred in this neighborhood, 
in which a complete cure has been effected. 
“ Yours respectfully, 
Aaron Kextoee, Jr. 


D. Wartine, Esq.” 


* 


CHAP. Ii. 


Cause, Symptoms anp Cure or THE DisorpDERs 
INCIDENT TO THE Fret anp Lees or HorssEs. 


Ist. Of the Foot or Hoof Distemper. 


The same remarks that were made in regard to 
the mouth or tongue distemper are applicable to this. 
lt isas little known and was prevalent the same year 
with that, and frequently accompanied or follow- 
ed it. 

Cause. Itis undoubtedly a symptomatic affec- 
tion of the febrile and vitiated state of the fluids, 
senerally termininating in those effects of the feet, 
and after it is seated and the hoof destroyed, all that 
can be done is to give opportunity for new hoofs to 
grow out, and endeayor to correct the general health 
of the animal, which will be attained by giving re- 
peated but small doses of the yellow powders noti- 
ced in the latter part of this book; or where they 
cannot be procured, other powerful correctors of 
the blood and system. . 


2d. Hoof Bind, and the effects of a Founder so far 
as they affect a Horse’s Feet and Legs. 


Cause. The effects of fever brought on by sur- 
feit or what is termed founder. Nothing is more 
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common in this country. The effects are the same, 
whether from drinking too much, or when too 
warm,—eating too much grain, or when too warm. 

Symptoms—Are very painful. Many a fine and 
otherwise healthy horse is rendered useless, or al- 
most useless, by the carelessness of his driver in 
feeding grain, or giving water when the horse is too 
warm. The hoof becomes flat in the bottom, the 
outside very dry, dead and shrunk, so as to pinch 
the inside quick part, and the horse crimples and 
limps, and moves with the most intolerable pain 
and difficulty. 

Cure. The outside of the hoof must be rasped 
thin, and the flat part of the sole (not the frog par- 
ticularly) must be gouged out with the buttress, and 
hot tallow poured on when the horse is shoeing.— 
This hollowing out the sole we were much prejudi- 
ced against, as we do not, in well horses, allow the 
frog to be cut; yet by observation, we are compel- 
led to give up toit. In bad cases the smith may 
ag the shoe open with his tongs after it is on the 
oot. 


3d. Ring Bone. 


Cause. This is supposed by many to arise from 
and be supported by a little bladder in the part of 
the fetlock where the tuft of long hair grows, 
and its cure has been supposed to be effected by a 
surgical operation in taking out the bladder; but we 
have no faith in it, but attribute the ring bone to 
some injury done to the horse by accident and a 
gradual ossification or callous of the feet. 

Symptoms. A circular, long ridge at the very 
commencement of the hair above the hoof, some- - 
times very smail and scarcely perceptible, but after 
increases so as to quite deform the hoof. We have 
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known a horse to be very lame with it one year be- 
fore it made its appearance; at other times they 
will not affect the horse with lameness. 

Cure. They are generally considered incurable, 
Some have full confidence in taking the bladder 
out of the fetlock—this we have certainly repeat- 
edly seen to fail, and we rank it with burning out 
the lampas. We have known a person, with intol- 
erable patience and perseverance, to cauterize the 
protuberance away, with almost all the natural parts 
with it, and afterwards heal the wound and leave 
the horse without much marks or effects of ring- 
bone. 


4th. Windgalls. 


Cause. They undoubtedly proceed from strains. 

Symptoms. They are little tumors between the 
skin and the nerve, which feels to the touch as tho’ 
they are small bladders filled with wind. They 
are situated generally around the fetlocks, and 4 
or 5 inches up the thin part of the legs—seldom 
lame a horse, but are always evidence that he has 
seen hard service. 

Cure. Liquid opodeldoc, or oil of spike, will 
always tend to prevent their growth and remove 
them, although it may be scarcely possible entirely 
to eradicate them. 

Windgalls are said to sometimes cause great 
lameness to horses from their peculiar situation, 
such as on the great nerve behind the fetlock; but 
from actual experience (which is our principal 
guide) we can say nothing of it, never having known 
much other injury to proceed from windgalls than 
simply undervalueing the horse by the indications 
of strain, &e, 
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5th. Spavins. 

Cause. They proceed from strains and hurts, 
and are also hereditary, or thought to be so, being 
sometimes seen on sucking colts. 

Symptoms. Spavins are of two kinds: the bone 
and the blood spavin. The former partakes of the 
nature, appearance and feeling of a ring bone, ex- 
cepting that they are not circular. The blood 
spavin feels and appears like a large windgall, and 
both grow upon the inside or forward part of the 
leg, onthe gambrel joint. See h, plate 8th. 

Cure. The bone spavin cannot be removed. Its 
effects, however, may be in some degree removed 
by such applications as oil of spike, liquid opodel- 
doc, or even the common opodeldoc. 

The blood spavin may be removed by strong de- 
coctions of white oak bark, and other powerful as- 
tringents. It consists, in fact, of a distortion of the 
large veins, and has, we are informed, been removed 
by surgically taking up the vein above and below 
the spavin. 

To Cure a Blood Spavin. . 

“Take up the vein above and below the swelling, 

then open the tumor in the middle.” 
Cure for a Spavin. 

Rub every morning in the following preparation : 
1 pound angle worms, 1 pound butter, fried togeth- 
er; when cool, add a gill spirits turpentine. 

Rub it every evening with the following alternate 
preparation: 1 oz oil origanum, 1 gill spirits tur- 
pentine, mixed, | 

6th. Stiffness of the Joints and Legs, &c. 

Cause. Stiffness of the limbs may be the effect 
of yellow water and other disorders, but in general, 
proceeds from strains or founder. 
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Symploms. The symptoms cannot be mistaken. 

Cure. Ride the horse into cold water, and then 
rub the legs with straw until quite dry, and repeat 
this. Physic and bleed him. 


Another Cure. 


Take fresh cow dung, heat, it on a shovel, and 
put on it hog’s lard sufficient to make the poultice 
soft, then wash the horse’s foot very clean with 
warm soap suds, after which, make a bag out of the 
leg of an old pair of linen trowsers; put in the cow 
dung as hot as the horse can bear it, and then put 
the horse’s foot in as high as the fetlock joint; the 
poultice should be about three inches thick around 
the hoof and foot. 

“Ifa horse’s legs and heels swell and crack, and 
become stiff and sore, wash them with hot water 
and soap, then prepare the foregoing poultice, and 
tie it on hot, letting it stay on all night. Feed him 
as usual, and offer him warm water. About three 
or four hours after he is put up for all night, and 
fed, give him the following ball: | 

‘“ Half an ounce of zthiop’s mineral. Ditto of 
balsam of sulphurterib. Ditto of Diapente, or pow- 
dered anniseeds, mixed and made into a ball with 
honey or treacle, and a pint of warm ale after it; 
and in the morning, give him warm water in the 
stable, on account of the ball. A day or two after 
take a pint of blood from his neck. 

“The poultice being continued every night, and 
the ball three times, that is, every other night, it will 
cure a horse if he is young, and the distemper new ; 
but if he is old, and hath had it a long time on him, 
it will require further repetition: take great care 
not to let him sweat during this operation, for it 
will retard the cure. 


gent. 
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‘If you can get no sort of poulticing, then melt 
hog’s lard, butter, or kitchen grease, in a sauce pan; 
and with a rabbit’s foot or a rag, grease his heels 
with it very hot. ° 

“The mallender is a crack in the bend of the 
knee, and the sellander is a crack inthe bend of the 
hough ; and are cured by the same method, medi- 
cine, greasing and poulticing, which are used for 
swelled and cracked heels.” 


From the Onondaga Register. 


Black Foot. A correspondent has sent us the 
following receipt for curing a disease now preva- 
lent among horses, called the black foot. ‘Take 1 oz. 
rosin, 20z. bee’s wax, 1-2 pound of hog’s lard, the 
same of turpentine or tar, 2 0z. honey; simmer them 
in a kettle over a gentle fire until they are dissolved; 
then strain it through a cloth, after which add 2 oz. 
of verdegris pulverized. It will be well to wash the 
sores with strong soap suds every morning, until the 
cure is effected. which will be in a few days. 


Another Cure. 


Take the gum of myrrh and make a strong tinc- 
ture—then with a syringe apply it to the part affect- 
ed. It is said that this will give immediate relief, 
and effect a cure in two or three days. 


7th. Swelled Hoc. 


Cause—Proceeds from either a hurt or excessive 
driving in mud or hard travelling, keeping the ten- 
dons of the legs ona continued strain. 

Symptoms. The back extremity of the hoc, or 
gambrel joint, becomes much swollen, accompanied 
with lameness. ‘The swelling sometimes becomes 
general in the limbs, but continues in the projecting 
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hoc, long after it is driven from the other parts of 
the leg—sometimes remains for months and years. 

Cure.—With physic of salts. Make use of foment- 
ations by dipping woollen cloths in chamber lye and 
folding around it, then rub dry, and use oil of spike 
and liquid opodeldoc. 


~ Sth. Scratches. 


Is an irruption, cracking, soreness and swelling 
under the fetlocks, making the horse move stifly and 
lame. | 

Cause. High feeding and neglect in keeping the 
legs well cleaned and rubbed. 

Cure. White lead and oil rubbed on the parts is 
often used, and is, no doubt, a powerful remedy— 
but salt grease rubbed into the parts, with frequent 
washing with very strong soap suds, is what we pre- 
fer. Administer salts,—or try the following : 

Take the roots of bitter sweet and boil them with 
hog’s lard to a thick salve, then cleanse the horse’s 
legs well, and annoint them with the salve twice a 
day, keeping the legs clean; and in a few days a 
perfect cure will be effected. While under ‘this 
operation, the horse should be bled in the mouth 
once or twice. 


9th. Knuckling Over, 

Is by some, not without reason, attributed to 
weakness in the loin. Rest and feed are indispen- 
sable—oil of spike on the fetlock has also proved 
serviceable. | 
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CHAP. Ill. 


CausE, SymProms anp Cure or THE DisoRDERS OF 
THE Cuest anp Bowets or Horsszs. 


Ist. Bots. 

Cause,—Is the cruel operations of a worm or 
insect in the maw, and other parts of the intestines. 
The insect is generated by a fly resembling a honey 
bee, that hovers around the horse during the dog 
days, and deposits its nits on the hair, which are 
taken into the horse’s mouth, and thence find their 
way into the stomach. 

If any person doubts of this, they may easily sat- 
isfy themselves by wetting their thumb and finger 
and holding one of the nits for a few minutes be- 
tweeen them, when by the naked eye it can be dis- 
covered to be hatched out and stir, in the shape of 
a very small bot or short worm. 

Symptoms. No symptoms of the gradual insidi- 
ous approach of the bots can be discovered, until 
they become violent, when the horse gives token 
of pain in the bowels, by laying down and rising up, 
turning his head to his sides, &c. To distinguish 
it then from simple belly-ache, the inside of the 
upper hp will be found in a state of tetter or 
bunching out. I believe, from frequent experiments 
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on them taken from the maw, that no medicine 
which will not destroy the horse can be given him 
that wil] kill the bots. Spirits of turpentine or 
strong alkalies will not do it. The paroxisms are 
produced by their collecting in a bunch at the mouth 
of the passages, or by their having eaten through the 
maw. In the first case, we confidently assert that 
nothing will disperse them so soon as the bots pow- 
ders ny in the last part of this book; but 
after relief is afforded by the powders, (and they 
seldom fail) and the horse has somewhat recovered, 
say the next day, give him a pint of molasses and a 
pint of sweet milk; and in 15 minutes after that, 
a powerful dose of salts, and many of the bots will 
be ejected. 

Bots trouble a horse the most on an extremely 
empty stomach, or full one—or after violent exer- 
_tion. Regular feeding and moderate usage are the 
best preventives, excepting care to scrape off the 
mits every day from the legs, body, &c. We wish 
to give a strong caution ‘against the use of violent 
and unreasonable remedies offered by the ignorant, 
such as lime, hot water, tobacco decoction, and 
deadly narcostics. 


Cure for the Bots. 


‘‘Its symptoms are, stamping with the hind foot, 
looking round to the side, lying down, wallowing, 
&c. and likewise on the upper lip are small white 
lumps, which grow more prominent as the bot pro- 
gresses in cutting the maw,—to remedy which, take 
one spoonful of common table salt, one spoonful of 
and two spoonfuls of the flour of rock 
brimstone, beat them altogether into flour, then 
scrape the upper lip on the inside until it is raw and 
beginning to bleed, and then rub as much of the 
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aforesaid flour on it as will stick to it, after which 
keep the horse in motion for some time. ‘The sub- 
scriber has been in the habit of making use of this 
remedy for a great number of horses for more than 
fifteen years, and has never known it to fail; and he 
is so well assured of its efficacy, that he has no doubt 
of its ever failing, where the maw isnot quite cut 
through. ' 


J. KINKENNON. 


Another Cure. 

A writer in the American Farmer, says, “ of all 
the remedies I have used and seen used to expel 
the bots, fish brine 1s decidedly the most efficacious 
and sure. Ihave saved several valuable horses, 
after they were actually stretched on the ground, 
and apparently in the last agonies. 

“Let a quart of strong fish brine be admistered 
at once; and the dose repeated in an hour after- 
wards, unless previously there be symptoms of re- 
_hef. The medicine will show its effects in copious 

discharges from the relieved animal, which will be 
accompanied by quantities of dead bois. He will 
not only be relieved, but will be improved in his 
health and condition. {tis to be observed, by the 
bye, that all the owners -of horses would do well to 
give them occasionally in their food, and sometimes 
in draught, small quantities of fish brine” 


Additional for the Bots, and highly recommended by 
Mr. Claw, of Kinderhook. 
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2d. Yellows, or Yellow Water, 


A very common distemper in the United States 
and England. 

Cause. It is supposed generally to be caused by 
bots; by some, to drinking too much cold water, 
impure grain, colds, &c. It very often proves fatal, 
but it must he from want of proper treatment. 

Synptonag 


Every part of the horse’s appear- 
ance, countenance and actions, indicate sickness : 
and after the disease has made a good progress, the 
mane and tail come out, (but not always,)—his lege 
and other parts of his body swell; running sores 
break out; if bled, his blood appears much 
vitiated. 

Cure. Many persons believe themselves posses- 
sed of the knowledge of specifics for this complaint, 
and have, no doubt, often succeeded; but a remedy 
that can be implicitly relied on is recommended in 
the last part of this book, which see. R. Salmon, 
of Stuyvzant, formerly part of Kinderhook, who 
often cured the yellow water, candidly confessed to 
the writer of this, that whenver he found he was 
likely to fail, he had recourse to the above mention- 
ed remedy, and never knew it to fail. 


3d. Belly Ache, Cholic and Gripings, 


Are sometimes removed by a strong dose of phy- 
sic, and sometimes by a pint of spirits or whiskey — 
but the life of the horse never ought to be trusted 
to such ordinary and uncertain remedies, when the 
powders noticed in the last part of this book can be 
procured. We have never known them fail. 


The Yellow Water in Horses. 


Symptoms. ‘This disease is always attended with 
a violent palpitation of the heart; a drooping of 
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‘he head, and sleepiness of the eyes ; the hair of the 
mane and tail become loose. 

Remedy. “One quarter ounce gambouge; one 
half ounce salt-petre; one ounce allum, and one 
ounce copperas. Pulverize all these ingredients, 
aud put the whole into a bottle with four gills of cold 
water; stop it tight, shake it well, and let it stand 
one mght; itis then fit for use. 

Application. “Give one table spoonful of the mix- 
ture three mornings running; then omitting three 
mornings, repeat the dose as before, and so on un- 
tilthe horse has taken nine doses. A rowel is to 
he made in the breast as soon as the use of the med- 
icine commences, turning it once a day. 

‘Working the horse, or bleeding him within three 
months ts forbidden. ? 

“The subscriber has cured many horses in the 
fast stage of this disease, and never lost one—he is 
now old and infirm, and wishes the cure made 
known for the public good—and as this disease is 
very prevalent and mortal among horses. It will be 
unnecessary to suggest the propriety to editors of 
public newspapers, to give it publicity for their cus- 


fomers, ; 
“DAVID WILEY, 


*Sehoharie, June 27th, 1821.” 


For the Yellows. 


“lake of diapente an ounce, put it into a skillet 
witha pint and a half of mild beer; then set it on 
ihe fire, and let it just boil: then take it off the fire, 
and put to it four ounces of common treacle, and 
two ounces of butter; stir them well together, and 
give it to your horse blood warm in a horn, walk- 
ing him awhile after it; and put himin a warm 
stable.” ) 

B® 
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Another for the same, more comfortable. 


Take of diapente an ounce and a half, put it inte 
a skillet with a pintand a half of white wine ; set 1t 
on the fire, and let it just boil; take it off the fire, 
and dissoive it in one ounce of London treacle, and 
two ounces of butter; stir them well together, and 
give it to the horse as before, keeping him warm as 
in taking physic.” 


Another. 


“Take a table spoonful of pulverized sulphur. 
a table spoonful of gum alloes, a table spoonful of 
antimony, (pulverized) and a table spoonful of Je- 
suit’s bark ; mix the whole up with as much molas- 
ses as will make a paste stiff enough to make a ball 
about the size of a hen’s egg, which give to the 
horse, and it will cure him, if you take good care 
that he does not take cold, nor drinks water very 


cold.” 


Tie Hekats teal Vollow Atater. 


Symptoms.— If the hair of a horse’s mane and 
tail sheds, or draws out with ease, it is a sure indi- 
cation that the animal is afflicted with one or both 
of those diseases, which have hitherto been consid- 
ered as incurable, and for which the English books 
do not even attempt to prescribe a remedy. The 
ease with which the hair draws out or falls, denotes 
ihe stage of the disease ; and if it has progressed to 
analarming degree, the following remedy must be 
unmediately administered, which has never failed 
to effect a cure :— | 


“Take of the barks of white ash, wild cherry 
tree, swamp apple, basswood, and black birch, red 
raspberry bushes, (the kind without briars,) and 
muller leaves, an equal quantity of each, boil them 


| 
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in as much water as will cover them, until the 
strength is all extracted, so as to make a strong 
liquor, and give the borse a quart a day, for two or 
three weeks, taking care to keep him warm clothed. 
and that he does not take cold; nurse him careful- 
ly, and let the water he drinks be blood warm, and 
the cure is certain.” 


Another. | 
Alexandria, Hunterdon Co. Aug. 2, 1825, 
Mr. Pratt, 

About 18 years ago I received froma friend, the 
tollowing receipt for the cure of the yellow water, 
or Niagara distemper, a disease prevalent and very 
destructive among horses. For the last 10 years | 
have had occasion to apply it in two cases to my 
own horses, and in many cases to those of my neigh- 
bors, and its success has been almost invariable. I 
have thought proper to offer it to the public through 
ihe medium of your paper. 

Take 2 oz. antimony, 

2 oz. salt-petre, 

2 oz. cream Tartar, 

2 oz. flour sulphur, 
Powdered and mixed together: a table spoonful 
given morning and evening ona little mixed feed. 
Before you commence, bleed the horse from the 
neck, not more than a quart, which let stand in a 
glass till cold, by which you may ascertain the dis- 
ease. The largest part of the blood will become a 
yellowish jelly, a little tinged with green on the top. 
The horse also, in most cases, becomes a little stiff 
in his limbs, and droops his head and ears. His 
eyes dull, with a little matter in the corners—and 
will eat but little. A pound of salts givemthe night 
previous, is of service—the feed to be Tight and at 
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a cooling nature: wheat bran and a little ground 
oats is recommended. ‘Tea made of sweet fern for 
drink, and wetting the feed—at the end of five days, 
take a little more blood from the neck, and if it is 
not materially improved, repeat the above: but do 
not bleed any more. for six or eight weeks, be 
careful not to use the horse so as to strain er heat 
him, nor let him get wets even for a longer time 
moderate usuge is recommended, to prevent a return 
of the disease. 
I am, Sir, your friend, &c. 


JOHN DUCKWORTH. 
Ath. Ruptures, 


In colts, and sometimes in horses, may be cured 
by procuring the assistance of some humane young 
surgeon, who would not possess so much false 
pride as to be above improving his own skill, and 
being serviceable to an animal which so peculiarly 
serves him. ‘The bowels must be emptied by fast- 
ing, then after the colt is thrown, and placed in a 
favorable position, the edges of the orifice must be 
scarified, and then, with stiches, drawn and tho - 
roughly sewed together—then annointed, and the 
skin replaced and sewed up. When it takes place 
in young colts in the back part of the belly, ifa 
person possess ingenuity enough to fasten a pad with 
straps to operate like a truss, it will grow together 
itself as the sides of the rupture are healing, having 
been recently broken. I have known valuable foals 
fost for want of this cure. 


5th. Scowers. 

Cause: ‘The immediate cause is the increased 
and unnatural action and irritation of the bowels, 
remotely it may proceed from improper feed, vio- 
tent exercise, Ke. | 
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Symptoms. The scowersis a continual and violent 
discharge of the bowels, which, unless arrested, will 
very soon waste the patient. 

‘ure. A dose of physic having been given, fol- 
lowsits operation with an ounce of pearlash dissolved 
in water. If the animal will eat, give him some salt. 
after it, also feed him, first a pint and thena quart of 
wheat at a mess, for two or three days, three times 
a day. 


6th. Wens and Callouses. 


Cause. They may proceed from hurts or other 
local obstructions in the circulation. | 

Symptoms. They shew for themselves. 

Cure. Wens, if loose and moveable, may be 
skinned and taken out with a knife—or taken off 
with caustics, oil vitriol—aquafortis has been used 
for it. | 7 

Callouses,—Areé the most frequent, obstinate and - 
inconvenient. Of this nature are spavins, splints, 
vingbones, &c. which see. Sometimes they grow 
on different parts of the legs so small that they do 
no hurt, in which case they are best let alone; but 
when they grow on such parts, or to such a size, as 
renders it necessary, something should be done— 
caustics must be used, and any physician will recom- 
mend what kind, according to the situation. We 
have known them te grow very large in the mouth 
and in the nostrils—have cut them out with great 
difficulty and pain to the animal, and they have im- 
mediately and repeatedly grown again to the first 
sIze, it 

7th. Heaves and Cough, 


Cause. Hard driving, dusty hay, and, some have 
thought, clover hay, but we suppose not, unless 
badly cured, 
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Symptoms of the Heaves. Almost all farmers and 
persons conversant with horses can detect the 
heaves. Apply your hand and stop fora moment 
their wind, between the jaws and neck, and it will 
make them gasp and cough violently after ite In 
breathing, they have an increased and peculiar mo- 
tion of the belly in the flank. The disorder is often 
years in attaining its height, without any serious in- 
convenience to the horse’s service, except in fast 
driving, which makes him wheeze and breathe most 
laboriously. It is in its worst form only when it 
entirely disqualifies a horse for farm service, and 


seldom happens. 


Cure. The horse must run to grass as much of 
the year as possible, in winter moisten his hay, and 
when driving him on the road, give him a table 
spoonful of spirits of turpentine in his grain, to keep 


_ them back. 


N. B. Begin with halfa spoonful and increase if. 

I never knew but one horse cured of it entirely, 
and he was cured of that and all other complaints, 
by having poured down him a quart of calf’s blood : 
for he died in less than three minutes. | 


Sth. Loss of Appetite. 


Cause. This is generally symptomatic of other 
complaints, I have known one valuable mare al- 
most die with it, however, when at length it was 
discovered that the nose piece of the halter would 
not suffer her to open her mouth. 

Symptoms,—Are obvious and unequivocal. 

Cure. Doses of aloes of a quarter of an ounce 
and the yellow water powders, taken alternately, 
every other day, will generally restore a good ap- 
petite. «+ 
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To cure the Grease, Surfeits, Loss of Appetite. Cough, 
Shortness of Breath ; to Purify the Blood, and to 
fatten tired and wasted Horses. 


‘Give the horse two ounces of liver of antimony, 
which is crocus metallorum unwashed, in oats and 


bran moistened, every morning for twenty days to- 
gether.” 


To cure the Mange. : 
** Anoint the back bone with mercurial ointment 

every other day, three times, and give the horse 

liver of antimony.” 

For a Horse that is Costive. 


“ Give him a clyster of broth, with four ounces 
of soap, and a handful of salt dissolved in it. 


Lo cure a Scouring. 

“Take milk-water, strong cinnamon water, of 
each half a pint; Venice treacle, diascordium, of 
each one ounce ; red coral prepared, half an ounce; 
mix and give it to the horse.” 


9th. Pissing Blood. 


Cause. It almost always proceeds from strains. 
Symptoms,—Are obvious from observation. 
Cure. ‘Time and rest to recover {rom it. 


Of Pissing Blood, and the Remedy. 


‘This distemper comes from some strain; when- 
ever you find it, bleed the horse, and give him some 
styptic liquor, (which may be had at any apotheca- 
ry’s,) about a large spoonful in a pint of warm, strong 
beer, which will bring him to order.” | 


For a Pain in the Kidnies, or the Stone. 


“Take a handful of maidenhair and steep it for 
tWelve hours in a quart of strong beer, and give it 


[ 
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the horse to drink every morning .till he is well, 
adding to every draught about ten drops of spirits o1 
turpentine.” — 


- 


10th. Fever—General Debility, Indisposition and 
consequent Decay. 


Causes,—May be various, but most often proceed 
from excessive labor, or want of food, equal to it. 

Symptoms,—Are the same as the disorder. 

Cure,—Must be the reverse of the cause of the 
complaint ; but when time cannot be granted to the 
poor servant, artificial stimulants must be applied, 
and the yellow water powders (see advertisement) 
one dose as put up divided into two, and fed in grain 
successively, one every other day, and the horse 
lying still, will restore an appetite and consequent 
nervous ability. 


“Tf you would know when a horse is in a fever, 
there is a pulse a little above the knee, in the inside 
of his leg, which may be felt in thin skinned horses ; 
but the best and surest way is to put your hand to 
his nostrils, and discover it by the heat of his 
breath. ‘There is a time in some fevers when it is 
dangerous to bleed or purge; then clysters are of 
excellent use, we must say, absolutely necessary ; 
but not one ina thousand will give themselves the 
trouble to relieve the poor sick creature in that 
way, for two reasons: Ist, few people know when 
a horse is in afever; 2d, they seidom are prepared 
-with so material an imstrument asa clyster-pipe. 
‘Therefore, for the sake of the creature, and those 
that love him, the following clyster in a fever is as 
good as any, and as little trouble ; but first get a 
pipe eight or ten inches long, with a bore large 
enough to receive the end of your finger, and a rim 
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at one end of the pipe, that what you tie on may 
not slip off; then boil a spoonful of oat meal in two 
quarts of water, together with two ounces of senna, 
add half a pound of brown sugar, half a pint of 
sweet oil, and a handful of* salt. Get a bladder 
that will contain the above said quantity, and tie 
its neck to the pipe. Pour the clyster, with a fun- 
nel, through the pipe into the bladder, and give it 
blood warm, setting the horse’s hinder parts highest. 
Keep him quiet in the stable till he voids it, the 
longer it stays with him the better.” 


11th. Stranguary. 


Cause. Generally strains. 

Symptoms. Difticulty in making water. 

Cure. ‘ Take half an ounce of auniseed, beat- 
en fine in a marble mortar; one handful of parsley 
roots, or in lieu of them, half an ounce of parsley 
seeds powdered ; boil these ina quart of old strong 
beer ; and when it is strained off. put to ita dram 
of fine oyster shell powder, and give the mixture to 
your horse warm.” 


12th. Founder or Surfeit from Grain or Water. 


Cause. Feeding too large a quantity of grain; 
or when the beast is warm, giving him water ina 
similar situation. 

Symptoms. The animal refuses food, is stiff and 
almost immoveable. 

Cure. Give 4 oz. of pearl ashes in 2 quarts of 
hard cider; it is the best remedy ever adminis- 
tered. 

Or, take him immediately into a stream of cold 
water, 

Bleed with both remedies. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Cause, Symproms AND Cure oF THE DISORDERS IN- 
CIDENT TO THE SHOULDERS AND Hips or HorssEs. 


ist. Thistilo. 


Cause,—Either a hurt or vitiated state of the 
fluids—commonly from the galling of the dutch 
collar pad. | 

Symptoms,—It has the same appearance as the 
pole evil, only its scite is on the shoulder. 

Cnre,—The sore must be laid open to the bot- 
tom of the pipes or tubes—the wound cauterized 
with red percipitate, and then healed up with dres- 
sings of bitter-sweet and other ointments, and blub- 
ber oil alternately applied. 


2d. Shoulder Sprain. 


Cause,—A wrench in leaping, or other’ accident. 

Symptoms,—The horse appears lame in one of 
the fore legs, without any wound or swelling appear- 
ing. ‘To ascertain it, try to lead him over a fence 
two or three rails high, when you can observe if the 
difficulty is in his shoulder—you may also take his 
leg up and raise it forward to see if he flinches, &c. 

Cure,—Bleed freely in the leg; then bathe the 
shoulder with alcohol and a bottle of liquid opodil- 
doc in it, or with sharp vinegar and red pepper in 
it. 
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“If you wrench a horse’s shoulder, or what we 
commonly call a shoulder-slip, mix two ounces of 
oil of spike with one ounce of oil of swallows, and 
with your hands rub a little of it all over his shoul- 
der; then bleed bim in the plait vein, and let him 
rest two days, that will cure a slight strain. 

“If he continues lame, put a round rowel to draw 
away the humours, about two inches below the 
point of his shoulder; in doing which, take care to 
keep off the plait vein; for, if you wound that, it 
is an hundred to one but it strikes into his body and 
mortifies ; several have died that way. After you 
have rowelled him, you must let him rest two days 
al least, till the rowel digests and runs; and then, 
though lame, you may walk him a little, but it must 
be very slow; and he will soon grow well. You 
must remember to turn the rowel every morning af- 
ter itruns. This experiment has ofren been tried 
_ with good success.”’ 


3d. Eipped or Pin-shot. 


. Cause,—F rom hurts in the stall, coming out of 
‘the stable door, or passing through gates, &c. 

Symptoms,—One hip appears lower than the 
other. 

No cure for it; but it injures the horse in nothing 
but his looks, after he has recovered from his first 
hurt. Sometimes, however, it is discoverable in 
their gate. | 

4th. Stifle out. 


Cause,—A relaxing of the tendon which holds 
the round-bone of the stifle joint in its socket. 

Symptoms,—The horse becomes suddenly, and 
even instantaneously, very lame in his hind leg. 
drawing it rather than using it, and then as suddenly 
the bone slips into its place and he recovers. 


= 
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Cure,—The most powerful astringent and strength- 
ening plaster must be applied. These are made of 
the pitch obtained from pine knots, or even Burgun- 
dy pitch. The remedy recommended as an astrin- 
gent for blood spavins may be used with advantage. 
Frequently the horse is compelled to stand on the 
affected leg by having the other side legs hoppled ; 
this may be serviceable to allow the muscle to con- 
tract, but we are not fond of any remedy that has 
the appearance of torture. 
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Accippnrs—Causeg, Symproms anp ©o 


ist. From Kicks and Bites. 


Cause,—Carelessness. : 

Cure,—We recommend generally, blubber oil for 
wounds where the flies are to-be kept off, and the 
sore wants to be kept clean and discharging. A 
solution of blue vitriol in water, where it wants to 
be kept from rising out with proud flesh; also red 


percipitate—coperas water will do in the room of © 


vitriol water. Ember-lye (made by throwing shov- 
els full of ashes and fire into water,) for reducing 
the tightness of swellings. Oil of spike and liquid 
Opodeldoc for almost any wound on a horse. 


A decoction of what is generally called tamarac 


bark, occasionally to be mixed with the grain, and 
also doses of antimony of the amount of what may 
be laid on a cent, may be used as preventives of 
disorders. | 


2d. Wounds in the Hovfs from corking and other 


CAUSES, 


Cause,—Improper shoeing or carelessness in turn- 
ing round in the harness, &c. 

Cure,—Equal quantities of tallow and tar poured 
into the wound, 7 ; 
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3d. Choaking down in the Harness. 


Cause,—The dutch collar drawing ‘too high on 
the breast. It occurs often in drawing a sleigh on 
bare ground down hill, or on bare boards across a 
bridge. 

Symptoms,—They sally off sideways and fall; 
and if on a bridge witliout sufficient railings, go off, 
pulling the other horse and sleigh after them. 

Cure,—Use hame collars instead of dutch. 

Choaking with food may be prevented by wetting | 
the grain, or spreading the oats very thin in the 
trough. sifis 
Ath. Heat, overcome with, or melting down. 


Cause,—Imprudence of the driver. , 
Symptoms,—Debility and sweating. 
Cure,—Rest. 


5th. Foaling, difficulty in. 


Cause,—May be hidden—may also proceed from 
the mare having been too violently used whilst with 
foal. % ee ° 

Symptoms,—The mare having gone about her 
time, and appears unwell and uneasy, lying down as 
if to foal, raising her head, looking towards her tail, 
~ raising up and lying down again, Wc. i ae 

Cure,—Little can be done unless the mare has 
become so exhausted or otherwise gentled as to ad- 
mit you to assist nature in such a way as a mechani- 
cal ingenuity will suggest; taking case to observe 
the regular turns of muscular exertion which she 
makes to relieve herself, and then assist her. 


6th. Ordering of Mares after Foaling. 


As soon as your mare hath foaled, you should re- 
move her into the best grass you have, which is 


: 
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fresh and unsoiled, to make her milk spring ; and 
if it be early in the year, take care that there be 
good shelter for her, and let her colt run with her 
most part of the summer following. 


For a Mare after Foaling, when she has a difficulty 
of Cleaning. 

If your mare has been difficult in foaling, or can- 
not cleanse.after she has foaled, take a quart of old 
strong beer, and boil it in an handful of fennel, with 
a fourth part of the best oil of olive, and mix them 
well together. Give this to the mare milk warm, 
by pouring it into her nostrils, and holding them up 
and stopping them close till she strain her whole 
body, and it will presently give her ease. 


The following remarks upon horses are copied 
from the publication of an eminent farrier in Eu- 
rope, and we think them worth the perusal of the 
farmers generally. | 

“The pulse of a horse ‘in health, is from 36 to 
40 beats in a minute, and may be easily felt by pre- 
fixing the fingers gently upon the temporal artery, 
which is situated about an inch and a half back- 
wards from the fore corner of the eye. 

‘* Horses have not the faculty of puking or even 
belching wind out of their stomachs, and therefore 
are peculiarly subject to the wind cholic. 

‘When a horse has been over ridden, bloody 
spots may be seen in the whites of his eyes. 

“A limber dock is a sure evidence of a limber 
back, that is, a weak one. 

‘‘ A horse that is hardy and good for business, has 
a short back bone, which terminates forward of the 
_ hip bones. 

* A decoction of white oak bark, will kill bots by 


a 
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tanning them, and they become so shrivelled as 
scarcely to be discernable when discharged. 

“The principal signs of a good horse are these: 
The eyes set far apart in the head, and large and 
bright; the quirl high in the forehead, one or two . 
in the neck is a good sign; the neck well set on, and 
high, the shoulder blades pretty high, and converging 
toa point,the breast full and Jarge,and so also behind ; 
the body round; for, flat bodied or slab sided horses 
are weak natured ; the dock stiff; going wide be- 
hind, for if the gambrils knock together, it shows 
that the horse is feeble; chewing the bit when pro- 
voked is a good sign. 

‘‘It is a Spanish proverb, that a dapple grey will 
sooner die than tire.” 


For sores of any kind (excepting fistula and pole 
evil, which require to be probed and laid open and 
cauterized) currier’s ojlis as good an application as 
any. 

Recent swellings may be dissipated with liquid 
opodeldoc, or when that cannot be had by vinegar, 
high wines &c. : 

Swellings of longercontinuance can only be cured 
by swathing with long bits of cloth, so as to bind 
and press out the superfluous juices and assist the 
cellular vessels in regaining their spring. In rub- 
bing away a swelling observe to rub up the legs, as 
thatis the way the absorbants act.» 

Fora drooping, dull, unaccountable sickness, give 
a dose ofthe patent yellow waters, advertised in 
this book, back part. 

Breaking horses to the saddle must be done by de- 
gress, first using them to your weight, aftewards 
move them gently. 
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Breaking them to the harness, must be com. 
menced by driving them round in the harness with- 
Out any thing to draw, afterwards add a light weight 
for them to haul upon the ground, then when they 
become familiar to these maneeuvres, they will sel- 
dom or never fail to: go gently with a carriage. 

To start a stakey or stubborn horse, take the lines 
overtheir head and stand before them and lead 
them, and they will seldom fail to start. 


ie 


MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS, 
FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


From Taplin Improved. 


‘* To discoyer if a horse stumbles or starts, when 
you mount him neither let him feel your spurs, nor 
see your whip; keep yourself in a profound calm : 
and when you are seated, go gently off with a loose 
rein, which will make him careless ; and if he is a 
stumbler, he will discover himself in a very little 
way. 

The best Horse may stumble, but if he springs 
out when he stumbles, as ifhe feared your whip and 
spur, you may justly suspect him to be an old of. 
fender: a man should never strike a horse for 
stumbling or starting ; we confess the provocation is 
great, but the fright of correction makes him worse. 

“ Whenever you intend to travel or hunt, let 
your horse’s feet be examined some convenient time 
before you set out, to see that his shoes are all fast, 
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and set easy to his feet ; for on that depends the 
leasure and safety of your journey. ; 

“If he cuts, either before or behind, look that his 
shoes stand not out with an edge beyond the hoof, 
and feel that the clinches lie close, but if his cutting 
proceeds from interfering, (that is crossing his legs 
in. nis trot) then it is a natural infirmity, and can 
only be helped by care. 

“ If (as he stands in the stable) you observe him 
to point one foot forwarder than the other, either 
before or hehind, seeming to bear no weight on it, 
you may reasonably conclude he is not easy : if the 
shoe is the cause, the farrier can remove it present- 
ly : but ifthe foot is hot, hurt by some unknown ac- 
cident, then make the following poultice : 

“ Take any sort of greens, such as lettuce, cab- 
bage, mallow leaves, turnip tops, or turnips them- 
selves, the best of all; boil them tender, squeeze 
the water out, chop them in a wooden bowl), with 
two or three ounces of hog’s lard or butter. | 

‘¢ Put this poultice into a cloth, and tie his foot 
in it as hot as you can; this will soften his hoof,and 
in the farrier’s paring, he will discover if he is 
pricked or bruised ; if he is only bruised, one more 
poultice will cure him ; but ifhe is wounded to the 
quick, open the whole with your penknife, and put 
to it the following horse ointment ; which being kept 
on with dry tow, will suck out the gravel; and his 
foot being put as before in a hot poultice, and re- 
peated morning and evening, he will be well in two 
or three nights. 


The Horse Ointment. 


Into a clean pipkin that holds about a quart, put 
the bigness of a pullet’s egg of yellow rosin ; when 
itis melted over a middling fire, add the same quan- 
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tity of bees wax ; when that is melted, put in halfa 
pound of hog’s lard ; when it is dissolved, put in 2 
ounces of honey ; when that iv dissolved put in half 
a pound of common turpentine ; keep it gently boil- 
ing, stirring it with a stick all the time ; when the 
turpentine is dissolved, putin two ounces of verdi- 
grease finely powdered ; but before you put in the 
verdigrease, you must take off the pipkin, else it 
will rise into the fire in a moment ; set it on again, 
and give it two or three wabbles, and strain it 
through a coarse sieve into a clean vessel for use, 
and throw the dregs away. 

“ This ointment is very good for a wound or 
bruise in the flesh or hoof, broken knees, galled 
backs, bites, cracked heels, mallanders, or when you 
geld a horse to keep the flies away. 

“The aforesaid poultice and ointment will like- 
wise cure a horse that is lame in his heel or hoof, oc- 
cassioned by an over-reach, or tread of another 
horse, be it never so deep, and though gravel be in 
it ; for it will suck it out, fill it again with sound 
flesh, and make the hoof grow over it much sooner 
than any other method or medicine whatsoever. 


‘« All cuts, treads, and bruises are cured by the a- 


foresaid poultice, not only safest and soonest, but 
without leaving any mark. 

“Ifthe saddle bruises his back, and makes it 
swell,a greasy dish-clout laid on hot, and a rag 
over it bound on for a while, and repeated once or 
twice, will sink it; then washit with a little water 
and salt, and it will cure it. 

“* Ifa horse is offhis stomach, and the keeper is 
afraid of a surfeit, which is often attended with the 
grease, the farcy, or both, the symptoms are the 
staring of the coat, and hide bound. 
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“ The staring of the coat will soon appear ; to pre- 
vent which, boil fora cordial. 

‘‘ Half a pound ofanniseeds in a quart of ale ; pour 
it upon half a pound ofhoney ina bowl, brew it a- 
hout till it is almost as cold as blood, then give it 
with ahorn, seeds and all. Feed as usual, but keep 
him warm cloathed; give him warm water that 
night and next morning. A mash will do well that 
night, and, lest the cordial should not have force 
enough to carry offthe surfeit, give him, after ali. 
and just before bed-time, one of the balls, as direct- 
ed above. 

“ To prevent stiffness, suple and wash his legs 
with greasy dish-wash, or hot water and soap, and 
do not take him out of the stable that night : grease 
his hoofs, and stop his feet with the following ball 

‘¢'T'wo or three handfuls of bran, putinto a sauce- 
pan, with as much grease of any kind as will moister 
it; make ithot, and puta ball ofit into each foot. 
Cover each with alittle tow or straw, and put two 
splints over that to keep it in all night. But these 
balls are not necessary in the winter, nor when the 
roads are full of water. 

“ This ball will likewise prevent a horse from 
catching cold, or foundering, after he has been rid 
hard upon a dry road in hot weather. 

‘‘ Ifa horse is strained in the stifle (a little bone 
apon the thigh bone, above the inside bend or the 
hough,) the Turnip Poultice, will infallably cure it; 
but, by its situation, you wiil find a difficulty to keep 
it on, yet it may be done with a few yards of list. 

«“ If it is not well or much amended, in three or 
four days, examine his hip, perhaps he may be hip- 
shot, but that must be cured by a rowel, because 
you cannot fasten a poultice on that part. First rab 
his hip with the two oils before mentioned for a 
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shoulderslip : then put a round rowel about three 
or four inches below the large cavity which receives 
the head of the thigh bone ; when it begins to digest, 
turn the rowel every morning. After a week or ten 
days you may take it out, and keep the lips of the 
wound moist with hog’s lard, that it may heal the 
smoother. 


“In excellent Remedy to cure a Clap in the Back 
| Sinews. 


* Take a spoonful or two of hog’s lard, or, rather 
20ose grease, melt it in a saucepan, and rub it into 
the back sinew very hot, from the bend of the knee 
to the fetlock ; make a turnip poultice, and tie it on 
hot, from the fetleck to above the knee, and let it 
stay on all night : thus, first tie the cloth about. the 
fetlock, then put init the poultice, and raise the 
cloth and poultice together, till you get it above the 
bend ofthe knee, twisting the list. or string around 
his leg as you rise, and fasten it above the bend of 
the knee; take it off in the morning, and put on a 
fresh one ; at night dothe same. Two or three of 
these poultices will cure a new strain, five or six an- 
oldone. If he has been lame a long time, the 
sinew will be contracted ; this poultice will relax it 

“ ‘The same poultice willalso cure the fetlock of 
a horse that is cast in his halter, by repeating it till 
he is well. | 


-1 caution to prevent taking a Clap in the Back Sinens 


for a Shoulder-Slip, which very often happens. 


‘ If it is in the shoulder, he will draw his toe on 
the ground as he walks; if in the back sinew, he will 
lift it off and step short, though downright lame. 
There does not happen above one shoulder-slip to 
julty hack sinew strains, 
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* Never take a horse out ofa warm stable to ride 
him into a horsepond at an unseasonable hour,either 
too early or too late ; for, by that means he often 
catches a great cold. 

‘“ Sometimes, upon a violent cold, a large swel- 
ling as big as one’s arm, from the elbow to the 
sheath on both sides his belly, will rise ; when it so 
happens, take, if youcan get it, (for the swellings 
may hinder) half a pint of blood, or thereabouts, 
fromthe spur vein on each side; then cloth him 
warmer than usual, and give him the anniseed cor- 
dial, seeds and all. Repeat it fora day or two, taking 
such care of himas belongs to a horse that has just 
caught cold. | 

‘ifthe swelling continues, and the corruption 
gathers in it, you must let it out with the fleam, he 
will grow well as his cold goes off. 

“If, after a day or two, you perceive a running at 
his eyes, and a little gleeting at his nostrils, you may 
expect to hearhim cough, in that case,take a pint 
of blood from his neck in a morning, and at noon give 
an additional feed to make amends for the loss of 
blood. At night give him a mash over and above his 
usual allowance. The next night give him anniseed 
cordial as before. 

“If his cough continues three days, you must take 
another pint of blood from his neck 4 and to keep it 
off his lungs, give him just before you goto bed, 

‘‘ Liquorice powder, an ounce; sweet oil ; a spoon- 
‘ul; wthiops mineral, an ounce ; balsam of sulphur 
halfan ounce ; made into a ball with a little honey. 

“ Clothe and keep him warm, repeat the bal! 
next night, which will be sufficient to cure any new 
gotten cold or surfeit. 

* Feel between his jaws, and if his kernels are 
swelled, three or four turnip poultices, will dissolve 
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them, but continue the anniseed cordial till he is 
well. 

“ When a horse has got cold, it sometimes falls 
into his eyes, which you will know by a running or 
thick glare upon them ; put your hand to his nostrils, 
and if you find his breath hotter than usual, it will 
then be necessary to take a little blood from his neck, 
that is, a pint, ora quart at most, unless it be very 
thick and very hot. Itis safer to take a gallon at 
five or six bleedings, than two quarts at once ; for it 
robs him of too much animal spirits. 

‘* Always bleed a horse in a pint or quart pot, for 
when you bleed at random on the ground, you never 
can know what quantity you take, nor what quality 
his bloodis of. From such violent methods used 
with ignorance, proceeds the death of a great many 
horses. 

‘A pint of blood for the first time is enough, and 
you may repeat that as you see occasion, but you Can- 
not easily restore the blood and spirits you may be 
teo lavish of. 

* But to return to the eyes. After you have taken 
a pint of blood from him, get a quartern loaf hot out 
of the oven, cut away the crust, and put the soft in- 
side into a linen bag large enough to cover his fore- 
head and temples; press it flat, and bind it on by 
the way of poultice, as hot as may be without scald- 
ing; at the same time fasten something of a cloth 
about his neck tokeep his throat warm. Let the 
poultice stay on till it isalmost cold, and repeat it 
once or twice. 


1 cure for the Staggers. 
“Ifa horse be strong, take first a pint of blood 
- trom his neck; and when youhave done that, open 
one of the thigh veins, and from thence take a quart, 
3* 
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it the disease be simple, this will cure him ; but keep 
him afterwards toa moderate cleansing diet, and by 
degrees harden him with proper exercise ; if he is 
weak, bleed him less in proportion. After which, 
we recommend the following clysters from Mons. 
Solleyel. 

*‘ Boil two ounces ofthe scoriz of the liver of an- 
timony made into a fine powder, in five pints of 
heer ; after five or six wabbles remove it from the 
fire adding a quarter of a poundof butter or hog’s 
lard, and give it him two or three times, if he will 
bear it, and it will cure him ; rub him well down. 
and give him warm water during this course of 
physic. 

“ Thus thin skinned horses that have been weil 
kept and clothed, should never be turned to grass 
above three months in the year, viz. from the be- 
ginning of June to the end of August; but thick 
skinned horses have strong coats which keep out 
the weather ; and if well fed, will lie abroad all the 
year ; for, walking about to feed prevents stiffness 
in their limbs ; and treading in the grass keeps their 
hoofs moist and cool: but they should have a hovel 
to come to at night, or when it snows or rains. 

“ Never purge a horse just taken from grass, fo: 
it dissolves or loosenssome tender fat or humours. 
which fall into his legs or heels, so that he rarely 
stands dry all the winter after. But after six days 
you may bleed him under a quart, and at night give 
him the anniseed cordial, which is a gentle opener. 

“ If you must needs purge a horse, for which we 
would have a good reason given, let him not touch 
cold water within or without till the day after it is 
cone working, out give him whatever water he wil! 
drink. And let the following be the purge : 

* Aloes one ounce ; jallop two or three drams : 
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oil of cloves ten drams, made into a ball with honey. 

“A purge may work the first day, but commonly 
not till the second. We have known them lie three 
days in a horse, and work well off at last. 

“ Never stir him out of the stable till the purge 
has done working, forthere is no need of exercise 
during the operation, because every purge will car- 
ry itselfoff, ifyou keep him warm, and supply him 
with warm mashes, and as much warm water as_ he 
will drink, and as often. 

““ When a purge works too long or too strong up- 
on him, which will weaken him too much, give an 
ounce of Venice treacle ina pintof warm ale, and 
repeat it, if needful, to blunt the force of the aloes. 

“Ifa horse, who once looked fat and sleek, is 
brought to you with a staring coat, and a hollow 
flank, open his mouth, look on the roof, and if the 
gums next his fore teeth are swelled higher than his 
teeth, it will hinder his feeding, and make him fall 
offhis flesh. Leta Smith burn it down with a hot 
iron that is acomplete cure for the lampas. 

If that is not the cause, you should never cease 
inquiring till vou have found it out, for a horse can- 
not speak. 

‘‘ From gallopping a horse too hard when he is 
full of water often proceeds a broken wind. 


The following Remedy, taken from Gibson, has 
often been given with great success to a Broken 
Winded Horse. 


* Mix linseed and fenugreek frequently in his 
corn, and sometimes those of fennel, carraways, and 
anise ; and boil in his waterthree or four handfuls 
of barley, with a little liquorice or honey dissolved 
in it : but you must not often use the liquorice.— 
[iixercise him more or less every day, but let it be 
moderately, and when the weather is clear. 
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« If he be at any time seized with an oppression, 
anda more than ordinary difficulty of breathing, he 
should have a vein opened in his flank, or on the in- 
side of the thigh, from whence may be taken a small 
quantity of blood; but this must be done only when 
there isan absolute necessity for it; or the follow- 
ing balls have been given with great success. 

“Take of myrrh and gum benzoin, of each four 
ounces ; gumarabic, the roots of orice, round birth- 
wort, and the shavings of hartshorn or ivory, of 
each two ounces; galangal and zedoary, of cach an 
ounce; fennel seeds,cummin seeds, and fenugreek, 
of eachan ounce ana half. Let these be beat into 
a fine powder, and made up into a stiff paste, with 
honey or syrup of coltsfoot ; then work into the 
whole an ounce of the common balsam of sulphur, 
and let them be made into balls the bigness of a large 
walnut, whereof one is to be given every morning 
and afternoon, an hour before watering time. 

« The true and only use of rowels is to dissoive 
hard swellings, discharge and cool wounds and 
bruises, to draw offand digest humours that lodge 
only between the flesh and skin ; and therefore will 
never cure the grease or farcy; of which we shal! 
here give a description. 

‘‘ Heats and colds thicken the blood ; and the 
veins being full, it either turns to the grease, and 
vents at the heels or frush ; or, for want of circula- 
tion, stagnates and corrupts in the vems: and so 
breaks through vein, skin and all, into buds of the 
farcy. ; 

“ Most people imagine that the farcy hes between 
the flesh and the skin, but in our opinion they are 
very much mistaken ; for, before the bud breaks out 
the veins cord : which is a strong presumption that 
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the distemper hath its first origin in the blood, be- 
cause there is its first appearance. Take a pint of 
blood from any horse whose veins are corded any 
where about him, and it will show its corruption as 
soon as it is cold. Bleeding checks the distemper, 
whereas if you do not bleed, it would break out in 
every part about him from his ears to the soles of 
his feet, even the corners of his eye, his yard and 
the very inside of his hoofs, or wherever there are 
any blood-vessels. These demonstrations oblige us 
to believe the distemper does not lie in the skin, but 
veins. 


To cure a Horse that has a Running of the Reins. 


** ‘Take of common turpentine, one pound; put 
to it as muchof bole amoniac and liquorice, both 
in fine powder, with as much wheat flour as_ will 
make itup ina stiff paste. When you have occa- 
sion to use it, roll it out between your hands ; and 
break off from it a piece of the bigness of a small 
wash-ball, and give the horse three of them morning 
and evening upon the end of a stick, or in a hornful 
or two of strong beer, till you find the flux of seed 
stopped, which will be in a week, or fortnight’s time 
at farthest : but dt will be very convenient to purge 
him very well, and cleanse his body first of all, be- 
fore you give him either of these medicines ; which 
will not only expedite and hasten, but perfect the 
cure so much sooner and better. 


Zo cure the Mad Staggers ina Horse. 


‘ The signs of this disease are these ; he will foam 
white foam at the mouth, and will seem dull head- 
ed ; and at that time you will see a blue film over 
his eyes ; and he will wander mach up and down. 

‘* Besuretobleedhim in both his neck veins. 
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within one or two days after he complains; and on 
ihe third, furrow in the palate of his mouth with the 
point of your cornet horn; you may likewise ran 
an awl into the gristles of his nose, something above 
his nostrils; the bleeding of the mouth and nose 
will ease the pain in the head: then take an hand- 
ful of rue or herb grass ; three cloves of garlic ; of 
salt and vinegar, each one spoonful ; of aqua vite, 
two spoonfuls ; bruise all these well together, and 
then put the one half into one ear, and the other 
halfinto the other, with a little wool after it: then 
tie or stich up with a needle and thread the ear - 
fast with two list garters; presently after which 
fume him at his nostrils through a funnel, with gar- 
lic beat in a mortar, with mastich and frankincense 
mixed together : ofthese make pellets as a bullet; 
lay them on a chafing dish of coals, and the smoke 
will go up through the funnel mto the head, and 
much comfort and cleanse the brain ; fume his head 
three times a-day till you find him mend ; then give 
the water of white poppies (which you may have 
at an apothecary’s,) at each nostril a spoonful and a 
half ; it will cause him tosleep. Let him stand ina 
warm dark place, where he may see no light. Let 
him have oats and mashes of ground malt. and let 
his drink be cold water. 


To cure the Quitter Bone. 


‘* The guitter bone grows above the top of the 
hoof on the hinder foot, andsometimes on the in- 
step, just above the hoof on the side of the foot. 

“ First, take up the vein in the small of the leg; 
if it be on the inside of the leg above the hoof, take 
up the vein on the inside of the leg : If it be on the 
outside, then take up the vein on the outside. After 
you have taken up the vein let him bleed well, and 
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put into the wound some butter and salt ; then wiih 
a little tow or hurds, or a linen cloth wound about 
the end of your instrument, search the quitter bone 
'o the bottom and where you perceive the matter to 
come out, there put in your instrument. When you 
have searched the wound, and made it clean, put 
into it some powder of mercury sublimate ; then 
lay a little tow upon the top, with a linen cloth next 
and a woollen cloth over all, tied fast that it may 
not come off; which repeat once a-day till the core 
of the quitter bone is removed ; which when you 
see, make this medicine to heal it up : take of honey 
one ounce, put it intoa pipkin ; and when it begins 
to be hot, put in of verdigrease in fine powder two 
drams, and three or four spoonfuls of white wine 
vinegar ; boil them together for half an hour; then 
take it off the fire, and when it is cold, take a little 
fine tow and dip into it, and put it into the wound, 
and lay a little dry tow, or hurds over that, and a 
linen cloth over them ; bind them on with a string, 
and so dressit once a-day till you see it begins to 
heal, then dress it but once in two days, 


Of the Colt’s Evil, or Shedding of the Seed. 


“ For the colt-evil, take the powder of anniseeds, 
and the leaves of betony, equally proportioned - 
stamp them with white wine till they come to a thin’ 
paste : with which mixture anoint the sore, and it 
will cure that imperfection in the yard. 

‘* But if the horse shed _his seed, then take venice 
turpentine and sugar mixed together, and give him 
every morning a ball until the flux is stopped ; if 
you add a little of the inner bark of oak, it is very 
good ; or the powder ofan acorn is still better — 
‘his distemper commonly happens in August, and 
when it is very hot weather, in May, 
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For the bladder in a Horse’s Mouth. 


“ The cure is to open them with a lancet; and 
then pressing out the corruption, wash the sore place 
three or four times a-day with warm allum water, 
in which some red sage and a little honey has been 


boiled. 


Of the Bloody Rifts in the Palate of the Mouth. 


‘First wash the sore place with vinegar and 
salt until it be raw; then take honey, well mixed 
with the powder of jett, and rub it upon the sore, 
and it will soon heal it ; or else boilan handful of 
the inner bark of elm in a pint and a half of spring- 
water, tili it comes to half the quantity, adding then 
a little honey to the decoction: and use it warm 
twice or thrice a day. 


To cure the Chords in a Horse. 


“Take of diapente, half an ounce; powder of 
anniseeds, one ounce, saffron powdered, halfa dram, 
honey, an ounce and half; fresh butter, two ounces; 
strong beer, one pit and half; the sharpest vinegar, 
half a pint: heat these and mix them over the fire 
till the butter and honey are melted; then take the 
mixture and give it to the horse milk warm fasting. 

*“¢ After which walk him till he is warm, then sei 
him up, and tie him upon the bit five orsix hours: 
clothe and litter him up warm, and after that give 
him a little hay. and then a mash; but no water of 
any sort that night. 

“The next day, in the morning, give him another 
mash ; and about nine or ten o’clock warm water 
and bran; and continue this practice for four or 
live days. Thencut him, and in that operation, 
observe that he must be cutat the very bottom of 
the breast, where you see the vein; under which 
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vein lies the great smew. When you see where the 
vein lies, draw the skin aside which lies over the 
‘vein, and cut that part of the skin an inch or more 
just upon the vein: then with your cornet-horn’s 
point make a little way, and you will see a blue film 
fie over the vein: chafe that with your cornet to 
pieces, till you come to see the clear vein, and then 
with your cornet-horn draw the vein aside with one 
hand, and put the point of your cornet under the 
smew, and with it raise the sinew above the skin, 
cutting it immediatly quite assunder and then let it 

o. 
’ “ ‘Then put a little butter and salt into the wound, 
and heal it up with common turpentine and tallow 
mixed together. 


To make Diapente. 

** Take the roots of both aristolochias, fine myrrh, 
bay berries, shavings of ivory, or hart’s-horn, and 
ihe roots of gentian, of each four ounces ; when they 
have been gently dried, make them intoa fine pow- 
der, which must be kept in a glass bottle, and a dry 
place. 


For a Strain. 


** ‘Take of hog’s lard, nerve oil, bole amoniac and 
fastile soap, of each one pound; boil them well to- 
gether, keeping them stirring till the composition is 
cold ; keep it in a pipkin for your use ; and when 
youhave occasion, anointthe place affected with 
this unguent warm, rubbing it well in. 


To provoke Lust in Mares. 


* If you have any particular opportunity of a fine 
stallion, when your mare is notnaturally disposed to 
receive him, or wii! not stand to be covered: in 
this case, to provoke lust inher, give her drink of 

g — 
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clarified honey and new milk mixed together; and 
then with a bush of nettles pat her hinder parts, and 
immediately after offer her the horse, which she will 
receive. 


For the Cholic or Belly bound. 


“Take of dill or fennel, a handful, or, inthe room 
of the herbs, take an ounce of the seeds of either of 
them, witha quart of malt fresh ground, and boil 
them in the water you give your horse to drink; but 
ifhe cannot dung, then you may boil in his water 
one handful of fenugreek, and it will loosen his 
body, and bring him to order, 


Of Cramps or Convulsions of the Sinews or Muscles. 


“Cramps or convulsions of the sinews, are violent 
contractions or drawings together of members, 
either throughout the whole body, or particularly in 
one member; they proceed either from causes na- 
tural, or causes accidental: if from natural causes, 
they either come from too great fulness or empti- 
ness. 

‘“‘ When from fulness, they proceed from a sur- 
leit of meat or drink, or the want of proper evacua- 
tion; when from emptiness they come from too 
much blood-leiting, or too much purging, or too 
much laboring ; all which fill the hollowness of the 
sinews with cold windy vapours, which are the only 
great causes of convulsions. If they come from ac- 
cidental causes,then it isfrom some received wound 
where a sinew is but half cut assunder, or only 
pricked, which presently causes a convulsion over 
the whole body. The signs of the disease are these : 
The horse will carry his neck stiff, and not be able 
tostirit ; his back will rise up like the back of a 
camel, or ke a bent bow; his crupper will sink 
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inward, his fore legs will stand close together, and 
his belly will be clung up to his back bone ; when 
he lies down he is not able to rise, especially from 
the weakness in his hinder limbs. 

“This disease is frequent among horses, and the 
cure is this : 

“ First sweat him, either by burying him all, save 
the head, in a dung hill, or ‘else by applying hot 
blankets doubled about each side of his heart and 
body ; then, after his sweat anoint all his body over 
with oil of petrolium, for itis much better than oil 
of bay, or oil of cypress. 

“Then give him to drink the following liquor, viz. 
‘Take one dram of asafoetida, with aniseeds, seeds of 
fenugreek, and cummin-seeds, of each half an ounce, 
put these into a quart of strong white wine, and add 
to the composition three or four large spoonfuls of 
oil of olive; keeping him warm after the drink, and 
‘eeding him with good bean bread, and warm mash- 
es, made of ground malt and warm water, and his 
sinews will soon come to their former ability. 

“ But if the convulsion comes accidentally, as by 
the prick, or half cut of a sinew, with a pair of 
scissars clip it asunder, and the convulsion will 
cease : but if it be a cramp only and so but in one 
member, then if you do but chafe or rub the grieved 
part witha hard wisp or hay rope, the pain will 
cease. 


1 Drench for a Horse that’ is feeble and faint, and 
frequently attended with Coldness or Shivering. 
“Take the leaves of cowslips, hyssop, harts- 

tongue, and liverwort, of each ahandful, chopt small J 

add to these the roots of birthwort, gentian, elec am- 

pane dried, to which put some long pepper ; so that 
when they are beaten and powdered, there may be 
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an equal quantity of each, i. e. as much of each sori 
as may fill a common spoon; mix these well togeth- 
er,and put to them an ounce or two of common 
treacle, or else a spoonful of honey. 

“ Boil all these together in a quart of strong beer 
till the liquor is reduced to a pint, then strain it, — 
and give it to the horse milk-warm. 

“ This drink, as it will make the horse dry, will 
perhaps make him lose his appetite to eat; but if 
you perceive this give him a warm mash. 

‘You may repeat the drench four or five times, 
vesting three days between each time, and must keep 
the horse ina warm stable on the days he has taken 
the drench.” 


Being so far republican in principle as to pre- 
igr ease and comfort, not only of ourselves, but of 
all around us, (even the brute creation) to the vain 
pageantry of fashions, (sometimes absurd and ridi- 
culous) or false notions of beauty and elegance, to 
produce which, nature is often thwarted in her 
best organization and purposes, and thus health (and 
trequenily life) destroyed, the publisher respectfully 
mvites the attention of those into whose hands this 
«olume may fall to a perusalof the following article 
extracted from the “* Boston Yankee.”? So danger- 
ous is the shameful practice of fitting the foot of the 
horse to the shoe, instead of fitting the shoe to the 
foot (either from ignorance of its evil consequences 
or from laziness) by the application ofa red hot 
shoe to the hoof, that we think it ought not only to 
be discountenanced, but those gentlemen who duly 
appreciate the value of that noble and useful animal. 
the horse, ought to use every exertion fe procure 
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‘the enactment of some law for punishing severely 
(by fine) every blacksmith who is guilty of that 
cruel and abominable practice. 

“The barbarous custom of docking and nicking the 
fail, and cutting the ears of horses, is too preva~ 
tent. We thus deprive them of two parts principal- 
ly instrumental, not only to their ease and comfort, 
but to their utility tous. By taking away their ears 
the funnels are destroyed which they always direct 
fo the place from whence any sound is heard, and 
they are thus rendered nearly deaf—and in the loss 
of their tail, they find evena greater inconvenience. 
During summer they are perpetually teazed with 
swarms of insects that either attempt to suck their 
blood or deposite theireggs in the rectum, which 
they have no means of lashing off; and in winter 
they are deprived of a necessary defence against 
the cold. 

But, of all others, the custom of nicking them, is 
the most useless and absurd. It is an affecting sight 
to go into the stable of some eminent horse dealer, 
and there behold a range of fine and beautiful steeds 
with their tails cut and slashed—and tied up by pul- 
lies, suffering such torture that they sometimes never 
yecover from the severe gashes they have received, 
and for whatis all this done? That they may hold 
their tails somewhat higher than they otherwise 
would, and be forever after deprived of the power 
ef moving the joints of them as a defence against 
ihe flies ! 

There is another abuse to notice, in those who 
shoe horses. The blacksmith, in order to save him- 
self alittle trouble, will frequently apply the shoe 


afmost red hot to the horse’s foot that it may bum 


ior its reception.—Some punishment should be in- 
ficted on those who clap shoes on hot. THis tn- 
g* 
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vardonable laziness of farriers in making feet thus te 
iit. shoes, instead of shoes to fit the feet, dries up the 
hoofs, and utterly destroys them. It is of the most 
ruinous consequence, hardening and cracking the 
hoofs, and bringing on the most fatal disorders — 
The joints, the wind, and the eyes, are injured bx 
it, and the gross humours which naturally descend to 
the feet, and ought to be carried off by insensible 
perspiration, are detained by the hardness of the 
surface they have to penetrate.”’ 


need 
ON SHOEING HORSES. 


Having, in the foregoing pages, given all the in- 
formation of which our limits will admit, relative te 
the defect& and diseases, most common amongst 
horses, andithe cures for them, it may not be impro- 
per to close. with a few brief remarks, on the very 
important subject of Shoeiag, which we extract 
{rom a valuable treatise on the Veterinary art, lately 
published, in England by James Wuirs, veterin- 
ary surgeon to the first corps of Royal Dragoons. 

‘¢¢ If we examine the Feet of a hundred Celts, 
it will be found that more than ninety of them are of 
the same form. It is true that some may have grown 
more luxuriantly than others, whereby the crust 
willbe deeper, and the bottom part may have been 
partially broken, so as to give the foot a ragged and 
uneven appearance, still the essential shape is the 
same, and when this superfluous horn has been re- 
moved, it will be found that the bottom of the Foot 
will be nearly circular, the Sole concave, the Bars 
distinct, the Frog and Heels open and expanded. 

“« In preparing a Horse’s Hoek for the Shoe, the 
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lower partis to be reduced, when luxuriant, -which 
is generally the case, more particularly at the Toe, 
and this is to be done by means ofa buttress or rasp, 
ihe loose scaly parts of the Sole are likewise to be 
removed, so as to preserve its concavity, and a 
small cavity is to be made witha drawing knife, be- 
(ween the Barand Crust, to prevent the shoe from 
pressing on that part, and occasioning corns; it is 
however necessary, in doing this, to take particular 
care that the connection between the Bar and Crust 
is notdestroyed or weakened, which would of course 
render the Bar useless. 

“The junction of the Bar and Crust affords a 
firm bearing for the Heel of the Shoe, and is to be 
rasped perfectly flat, and so low as to be exactly on 
a level with the Frog, that they may bear equally on 
a plane surface, before the Shoe is applied ; indeed, 
the whole of the bottom of the Crust is to be made 
perfectly flat and even at the same time with the 
rasp, that the Shoe may bear equally on every part 
ofit. Farriers should never be allowed to do this 
by means of a hot Shoe, which is too frequently the 
case. If any ragged parts are observed in the frog, 
they are to be carefully removed with a knife ; for, if 
suffered to remain,they might afford a lodgement for 
dirt and gravel. Thus do we prepare a Foot for 
ihe Shoe, and to a Foot of this description, I mean 
one that is sound and perfect, or that has not suffer- 
ed any material alteration in its form from improper 
shoeing. | 

“The Toe of the Shoe, for a middle sized Horse 
is aboutan inch in width, and halfan inch in depth 
or thickness ; the Heelepboat half an inch in wiath, 
and three-eighths in depth. The wearing part of 
the Toe is to be made of steel, and it may be obs 
served that the nails SP yery near to the 
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“Toe, but not quite round it ; for when thatis done, 
there must also be a groove made, which considera- 
bly weakens that part, and almost all Horses wear 
principally atthe Toe. Both surfaces of the Shoe 
are perfectly flat, and the Heel of the Shoe rests up- 
on the junction of the Bar and Crust, beyond whicli 
it should never extend. 

“‘ It will be supposed, perhaps, that a Shoe which. 
is flat on that surface next the Foot, will be apt te 
produce lameness by pressing onthe Sole; but lei 
it be recollected, that this Shoe is recommended on- 
ly for asound Foot, in which the Sole is always a 
little concave, so that it cannot possibly receive any 
pressure from a flat Shoe : it may be said also, that 
when the nails are placed so far from the Heels the 
Shoe will not be sufficiently secure, and will be fre- 
quently loosened: but as the Shoe bears equally on 
every part ofthe Crust, this objection cannot have 
any weight. It must be granted, however, that 
when aFoot is pared in the common way, that is 
when the Heels have been opened, and the Shoe se 
applied, that nearly an inch of the Heel has no bear- 
‘ing upon the Crust , that if the nails were placed se 
far from the Heels, as 1 have recommended, the 
Shoe would be very insecure ; for, as much of it as 
had no bearing upon the Crust would opperate occa- 
sionally asa lever in raising the nails, and conse- 
quently the Shoe would frequently be loosened.— 
Farriers therefore find it necessary, when the Foot 
fas been thus pared, and the Shoe applied in this 
way, to place the nails in the quarters, by which the 
Shoe is certainly rendered more secure than it 
would be had it been placed nearer the Toe. 

** Many disadvantages, however, attend this mie- 
ihod. In the first place, by placing the nails in the 
(Quarters, they prove a considerable obstacke te fhe 
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expansion of the Heels, and as the Crust is general- 
ly much thinner at the Quarters than at the Toe, 
the sensible parts are more liable to be wounded : 
but this does not apply to the hind Feet, in which 
the Crust of the Quarters is generally thicker than 
that ofthe Toe. When a Horse over-reaches, if 
any part of the shoe has no bearing upon the Crust, 
itis very liable to be struck by the Toe of the hind 
Foot, and Shoes are often forced off in this way ; 
to this may be added, the insecurity of such a Shoe 
when a Horse is rode on a deep or heavy ground. 
“It will probably be observed of the Shoe which 
1 have recommended, that it is mconsistent with the 
principle which has been laid down respecting the 
necessity of the Frog’s receiving pressure. I bes 
lieve itis an incontrovertible fact, that unless the 
frog receives a certain degree of pressure, it will 
become soft and incapable of affording sufficient 
protection to the sensible Frog which it covers; 
that the Heels will gradually contract, and the na- 
tural form of the Foot will be destroyed, for I have 
proved by experiment, that the Bars alone, are not 
sufficient to prevent contraction, though they cer- 
tainly oppose it with considerable force ; but it does 
not follow from this, that it is necessary for the 
pressure to be constant, nor do I believe that a shoe 
allows the Frog to bear upon the ground, when he 
stands upon a plain hard surface, can be always ap- 
plied, even to sound Feet, without inconvenience. 
There can be no doubt, that a Horse, in a state of 
Natare, has his Frog almost always in contact with 
the ground, and then of course he feels no incon- 
venience from it: but when burthens are at up- 
on his back, and he is driven about upon hard roads 
he is certainly in very different circumstances, and 
ifthe Frog insuch cases were constantly exposed te 
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to this severe pressure, it would sometimes, 1 be- 
lieve, occasion lameness. 

‘Toa Horse that travels or works regularly, and 
is occasionally taken upon soft ground, J believe 
the pressure the Frog receives in this way is quite 
sufficient to preserve the Foot ina state of health; 
but whena horse is kept almost constantly in the 
stable, standing upon hot litter, particularly in hot 
weather, his feet will certainly be undergoing an al 
teration in their form, and will be in a progressive 
state towards disease. 

‘“‘In those cases, however, contraction of the hoo 
may be effectually prevented by means of the Paten 
Artificial Frog, invented by Mr. Coleman.* By 
this ingenious contrivance a Horse’s Frog may re- 
ceive sufficient pressure, in whatever circumstances 
he may be placed to prevent contraction, and keep 
dhe Foot sound and healthy, without the incon- 
venience of wearing thin heeled shoes ;- but it must 
be remembered that whenever the Frog is much ex- 
posed to pressure, whether it be by applying the 
Patent Frog, or by the thin heeled Shoe, and redu- 
cing the crust at the Heels, it 1s necessary the Quar- 
ters and Heels should possess a proper degree of 
phancy; if they are rigid and inflexible, it is evident 
that the sensible Frog and Cartilages would be 
placed between two fixed points, and they would 
consequently be bruised and inflamed. 1! have in- 
deed seen several cases of lameness produced in 
this way : whenever the Hoof, therefore, appears 
to be too dry and strong, or to have lost its natural 
elasticity, it is necessary to rasp the Quarters and 
keep the whole Hoof moist, either by applying sever- 
al folds of flannel round the Coronet, constantly 
wetted, or by making the,Horse stand in soft clay 

_ *Professor of the Veterinary College, 
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(our or five hours during the day; by these means 
the natural flexibility of the horn would be restored, 
and the Heels and Quarters yield ina small degree, 
whenever the Horse’s weight was thrown upon the 
Frog. 

ht will be proper to observe that when a Horse, 
even with a perfectly sound Foot, has worn Shoes 
that are very thick, or turned up at the Heels, par- 
ticularly if at the same time the Crust at the Heels 
has been suffered to grow so high that the Frog is 
kept at a considerable distance from the ground, if 
would be very improper to reduce the Heels sud- 
denly so as to allowthe Frog to receive pressure ; 
theback sinews would in that case be injured, and 
lameness might ensue. In feet of this description it 
is necessary to remove from the Toe all that can be 
done without exposing the part too much, and te 
lower the heels gradually ; the Toe of the Shoe 
should be made rather thin, and of the best steel. 

“The Shoes for Draught Horses should be made 
flat on both surfaces, provided the Soleis of a pro- 
per form and thickness, but if flat or convex, and 
consequently too thin, which is often the case in 
Horses of this description, the internal; surface of 
the Shoe must be concave; still the external surface 
should be flat ; for, the convex Shoe, which is com- 
monly used for Draught Horses, prevents them from 
treading securely, and renders them meapable of 
exerting the whole of their strength.” 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 


ee 


We extract the following articles from the Plough 
Boy, a respectable and valuable agricultural paper, 
formerly published in the city of Albany, and edited 
by Soromon Souruwick, Esq. first secretary to the 
agricultural society of the state of New-York. ‘The 
articles were furnished for that paper by respecta- 
ble individuals of great and long experience in agri- 
cultural pursuits. 


To the Editor of ihe Plough Boy. 


Sin,—In many parts of this state,1 perceive by 
the public prints, there is a distemper prevailing 
among horses, and, in some instances, neat cattle, 
called the Tongue Complaint, which has proved 
very mortal. Ihave recently heard of a teamster 
who has lost four out of his five horses. The ap- 
pearance of the disease much resembles the canker 
in the human mouth. Large blisters rise on the 
tongue of the animal, which in a short time is whol- 
ly corroded, and muchswollen. The swelling pro- 
ceeds from the tongue to the glands, and ultimate- 
ly prevents the passage of all food, when the animal 
_ Janguishes, and unless immediate relief is afferded, 


ies. 
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I believe this disorder is a new one in this 
country. ‘T’o me, at least, it isso; and I have not 
yet seen one who has known of it till the present 
winter: Nor have I seen but one man who has 
found outa remedy. A friend lately called on me, 
who had a valuable horse attacked by this disease, 
for advice. I was then unable to give him any in- 
formation on the subject, as this was the first case I 
had ever seen. This day, however, in conversa- 
tion with a stage proprietor, of this city, on the sub- 


ject, he told me that he had found a remedy ; and 


trom him I gained the following information, and 
by him I was requested to transmit the same to you 
for publication in your valuable paper. 

To Cure the Tongue Complaint, in horses or cat- 
ile, proceed as follows : 

Take one ounce of alum, one ounce ofsaltpetre, 
one-third of an ounce of copperas, which, when pul- 
verized, put it into a pint of strong liquor, and to this 
add a pint of strong sage tea and a pint of honey ; 
when this is prepared, use it as a wash in the follow- 
ing manner : fix a swab, made of linen cloth, on the 
end of a small elastic stick, about two feet and a 
half in length, and with this decoction thoroughly 
clean the tongue and glands of the animal. About 
twenty minutes after using the wash, take a similar 
swab, dipped in linseed oil, and apply to the parts 
affected. It this operation be performed three or 
four times a day, the swelling will shortly subside, 
and a cure will be effected —-If the throat of 
the animal appear tobe much swollen, it must be 
made to swallow about one gill of the oilat each 
tume you use the swab. 

The gentleman fromwhom I derived the above 
information told me that twenty of the horses on his 
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stage rouie had been severely attacked by this dis- 
ease, and that by pursuing the above course he had 
saved the lives ofall. He further remarked, that 
the first appearance of the disease, as far as he had 
observed, was on the inside of the lips, which uni- 
formly turned black, and appeared to be filled with 
clotted blood. Jn this stage of the disease he had 
arrested its progress by scarifying the lips trans- 
versely, until they bled freely, and then rubbing 
the wounds with fine salt. He also further remark- 
ed, that as soonas the blisters appear on the tongue, 
they should be immediately perforated, so as to 
let off the matter which they contain, as it is so 
poisonous, that if suffered to remain, it will continue 
to consume the flesh, and increase the difficulty of 
curing the disorder. 

Thus, Sir, without attempting a scientific inquiry 
into the cause of the malady, 1 have given you a 
plain statement ofa successful mode for its cure, 
and for the benefit of those to whose interest your 
paper is devoted. I hope you may give it publici- 
ty. Inthe mean time, should any person know any 
other and more sure remedy, | hope he may not 
hesitate in laying it before the public. 

PRACTICUS. 

Albany, January, 7th 1820. . 


PULSE OF HORSES. 


In the management of sick horses, great advan- 
tage may be derived from attending to the state of 
the pulse, as we are thereby enabled to judge of the 
degree of violence of the disease, and the probabi- 
lity there may be of recovery. We are in some 
measure also assisted by it, in ascertaining the na- 
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‘ure of the complaint, and the application of reme- 
dies. 

Ina healthy horse, the pulsations are about 36 
or 40 ina minute, and may be felt very distinctly 
either on the left side, or in an artery which passes 
over the lower jaw bone ; in short, pulsation may 
be felt in every superficial artery. 

When a horse appears rather dull, and does 
not feel properly, it is advisable to examine the 
pulse, and if he be found to exceed the standard of 
health, immediate recourse should be had to bleed- 
ing. By this timely interference, many dangerous 
complaints may be prevented. When the pulse 
rises to 80 in a minute, there is reason to be appre- 
hensive of danger ; and when it exceeds 100 the 
(lisease frequently terminates in death—/Vhite’s 
Treatise on Veterinary Medicine. 


TRANSLATION 
From the Abbe Rozier’s Universal Dictionary of 


Agricul lure. 


Cancer.—The mouth of the ox, the horse, and 
ihe ass, and especially the tongue, are the seat of 
ihis disorder. It shews itself by a tumour, filled 
with reddish and running humour, which breaks | 
through and produces a cavity, increasing in a very 
short time so as to destroy the adjoining parts; the 
sores, filled with serositous matter, and sometimes 
terminated by a black spot, are true cancers, which 
being open, destroy the tongue and neighboring 
parts, unless stopped in their progress. 

The Cancers are healed by scraping them with 
any instrument so as to make them bleed, and by 
uM ashing the wound often with vinegar, in which 
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rue and garlic have been infused, and by adding t@ 
if some camphorated brandy. 

he animals attacked are easily cured by this 
method. In 1773, we saw a great many horses and 
mules sick with it; several lost their tongues, in the 
hands of the blacksmith farriers, because they knew 
not the remedy. 

This disorder is epizootique; then it is called flying 
Cancer, poisonous blister, carbuncle to or at the 
tongue. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
TO THE BREEDERS OF HORSES. 


As horses begin to breed at three or four years 
old, and continue till they are twenty or thirty, and 
as they are not. killed for food, except among the 
‘Tartars and some other savages, they would overrun 
the world if the Almighty had not provided modes 
of destroying them. 

Wherever the poor animals are subjected to the 
use of man, they suffer so much abuse and ill usage, 
that they seldom increase too rapidly ; but where 
they are better treated, and turned into good pas- 
tures, a species of fly, resembling the drone of the 
common honey bee, deposits its eggs or nits on the 
legs, neck, mane, sides, but particularly on the 
fore-legs of the horse, and especially on the inside 
of the knees, as if intended to be placed in a situa- 
tion where they would be most i. to be effec- 
tual. These are deposited during the months of 
August, September, and October, through a conical 
tube, as the fly suspends itself by the action of its 
wings; andin these months the horses shed their 
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coats, and the hair dropping into the grass, these 
nits or eggs are thus taken into their stomachs ; 
besides, while they are eating, flies and other insects 
‘requently tickle their legs, and the horses rub them 
and their knees with their teeth or lips, and often 
while the food is in their mouths, the hairs and nits 
stick to it, and are swallowed with their food. The 
gluten, which sticks the nits so tenaciously to the 
hair, sticks them also to the coats of the horse’s 
stomach, where they gradually increase by absorp- 
tion, and remain till they can attach themselves to 
the stomach by a proboscis, surrounded by small 
hairs, which renders them firm and difficult of re- 
moval. ‘These are called botts, or grub-worms. 
They are about the thickness of a large goose quill, 
Sut short, with hairy tough skins. They remain 
attached to the stomach till the spring of the year, 
and are fatal according to circumstances. If the 
horses are fed with food which by fermentation, 
occasions a noxious effluvium, the grub-worm forces 
itself deeper, or if the horses are fat, it goes deeper 
to reach the nutrition derived from the vessels, and, 
m either case, if it perforates the stomach the hor- 
ses die suddenly. When the grub-worm is matured, 
it is always voided, unless fatal, and it lies in a tor- 
pid state for about three weeks, when it produces 
the fly again, ready for the propagation of another 


Srood. I counted the eggs or nits in one of these _ 


flies, which I caught laying its eggs, (but appearing 
plump, it might not have laid many) and found about 
live hundred. It may, therefore, be taken for 
granted, that they lay about five or six hundred eggs. 
When a horse dies with these insects, his stomach 
will be found sometimes to have patches of hundreds 
of them, sticking nearly close together; and the 
carvase is-dragged into the commons, where it is 
10 
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eaten up by the vultures, dogs, &c. but the contents 
of the stomach and intestines are seldom molested. 
These grub-worms there come to perfection, and 
the consequence is, that millions of nits are laid by 
the flies for further mischief; to prevent which, as 
soon as the vultures, dogs, &c. have eaten as much 
of the animal as they can, and little remains except 
the contents of the stomach and intestines, it would 
be proper to lay ona quantity of brush-wood and 
burn it up, by which you would effectually destroy 
what would in a few days more produce millions of 
nits, and consequently of fatal enemies. 

These grub-worms are with so much difficulty 
detached from the stomach, and when detached, sc 
difficultly killed, that they may be considered as the 
most dangerous enemy of the horse. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to point out the mode of preventing 
them from entering into the stomach, and not de- 
pend upon any nostrums for the cure of what can 
certainly and effectually be prevented ; for horses 
frequently die after every attempt is made to cure 
them, and nothing has yet been discovered that will 
effectually kill the grub-worm in certain stages of its 
existence, without risking the life of the horse, nor 
even then. The only efficient mode of prevention 
is to SCRATCH OFF THE NITS FROM EVERY PART OF 
THE HORSE ONCE A WEEK, or at the utmost once a 
fortnight ; but once a week is the safest, and may 
be depended upon. This should be done on a 
dung-hill, and the nits covered; but if any should 
happen to fall on the dung-hill where they would 
not be covered, as horses are remarkably cleanly in 
their food, they would not be likely to eat grass 
where there would be danger. But if they should 
be scraped off in a pasture, they would surely be 
very dangerous, because the horses would eat the 
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grass with the nits thereon; and it is absolutely 
necessary to be very cautious in this.point. The 
plough and waggon horses, and colts, ought all to 
be scraped once a week in the same manner, other- 
wise the nits falling from their legs and bodies, when 
they shed their coats or hair, will endanger the 
whole. If these precautions be attended to during 
the season while the flies are laying their eges, 
there will be no danger of any of them dying by the 
grub-worm ; but if unfortunately these precautions 
should not have been attended to, and in the spring 
of the year, or during the summer, the animals 
should shew any symptoms of worms, by restless- 
ness, by turning their heads to their sides, and often 
changing their postures, by switching their tails 
without any visible causes, by rubbing their tails 
against the sides of the stable or elsewhere, it will 
be well to give them at night, according to their 
ages and strength, a dose of calomel ; for the largest 
and strongest, two drachms, made up into a ball 
with flour and a little molasses, working it off next 
morning by the following dose: for a large horse, 
aloes in powder, eight drachms, ginger: in powder, 
half an ounce, oil of aniseeds, sixty drops, molasses 
enough to make it into a mass, which must be giv- 
en on an empty stomach, and let the horse fast an 
hour after, giving him no cold water to drink, but 
let it be a little warm, with a handful of bran or 
meal in it. In about five or six days, give another 
dose, night and morning, in the same manner, and — 
observe if any grub-worms or botts be voided, 
taking care to kill such as are found. Two or 
three doses are requisite to remove all danger ; for, 
sometimes worms detach themselves more easily 
from the stomach than at other times, according to 
their ages. 
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If the horse shew symptoms of worms, but with- 
out violence, a drench of two or three quarts of new 
milk, sweetened with molasses, given by degrees, in 
the evening, will sometimes so detach the grub- 
wortas from the stomach, by furnishing them with a 
sweet nutritious fluid, with which they will gorge 
themselves, that a gentle purge will next morning 
bring away handfuls of them; and this may be re- 
peated occasionally. But if the horse shew violent 
symptoms, by trying to bite his sides, and should 
throw himself on the ground and roll, and get up 
and lie down often, especialiy in the spring of the 
year or summer, he is in great danger, and a drench, 
composed of a pint of molasses and the same quan- 
tity of spirit or whiskey, with two quarts of warm 
water given immediately, and repeated two, three 
or four times, or even more, will sometimes give 
relief, by gorging or mtoxicating the worms, and 
obliging them to quit their hold; but the case is 
desperate, and generally fatal. Some persons 
crumble into the food of their horses a little dried 
tobacco, every week; others give as much Indigo 
as will lay on a quarter of a dollar ; but these things 
are given generally by waggoners, whose horses are 
seldom troubled with the grub-worm ; for nits are 
not laid on horses that are siabled, and those in 
waggons are fed in troughs, and reined up when at 
work; therefore they may attribute the safety of 
their horses to improper causes. Salt should be 
eiven to all horses, and indeed to al! kinds of cattle, 
as well as sheep, at least twice a week, as it tends 
to assist in their digestion, to create an appetite, te 
destroy worms, and is so generally beneficial, that 
when in a state of nature, animals will travel great 
distances to salt-licks, or to the sea-coast, for this 
essential article. Besides grub-worms or bottsy 
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horses are affected by other worms, which they gei 
by drinking ditch or pond water, wherein various 
insects lay their eggs. The amphisbeena aquatica, 
which is a foot or more in length, and so much like 
a hair as to be supposed by the ignorant to be pro- 
duced thereby, is common in the newly cut ditches 
of the meadows of this country. We Ta 
City of Washington, Aug. 24, 1817. 


CURE FOR FOUNDERED HORSES, 
BY A SURGICAL OPERATION. 
From the Medical and Surgical Journal of Edinburgh, 


‘The operation has succeeded admirably and 
will probably lead to a similar practice in the human 
subject. It has hitherto failed frequently in the Tic 
Douloureux and other diseases, either from the re- 
generation of the divided nerve producing a union 
and restoration of sensation, or from the effect pro- 
duced by the swelling of the ends of the cut nerve 
suflicient to effect the union. But the“excision of 
two inches in length effectually prevents such a 
restoration of feeling. Mr. Sewell, the well known 
Assistant professor at the Veterinary College, who 
has the exclusive claim to this improvement, in the . 
course of the last eighteen months, performed this 
operation on above 100 horses, with uniform suc- 
cess, except, perhaps, two or three cases, in which 
there was great organical disease of the foot. 

Although the operation requires the skill of Mr. 
Sewell, it is very simple. It consists in cutting 
lown upon the trunk of the nerves which enter the 
foot in contact with the arteries, on each side of 
either the small or large pastern joint, and then re. 
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moving a piece of the nerve. A few minutes after 
the operation, the animal walks and trots like a 
sound horse, which just before could scarcely move 
at all, and then in extreme pain. The principle is 
obvious—it is that of removing the conductors of 
sensation from the seat of the disease to the brain. 
The division of the arteries accompanying the 
nerves is carefully avoided.” 


From the Plough Boy. 
LAMPAS. 


Auzany, July 25th, 1820. 


Dear Sir—I was applied to by a gentleman, to 
cut the Lampas out of his horse’s mouth. I told 
him that it was never considered asa disease by 
scientific practitioners of the veterinary art, and that 
being an unsurgical operation, that I should not per- 
form it; but that I would inform him how to reme- 
dy the evil, as he said his horse would not eat. | 
did so, and it is simply this—to’ rub the upper part 
of the roof of the mouth, which you find on those 
occasions red, and swollen, with coarse salt, three 
or four times a day—to throw in his manger also a 
_few ears of the hardest corn ; and thus, a few days 
would totaily remedy the evil. 

I cannot suppose, that any person possessing the 
least experience, should fall into the ridiculous and 
absurd belief, that horses are subject to that imagi- 
nary disease called lampas. Because, examining 
the palate or roof of the mouth, would be quite 
sufficient to convince a judicious investigator, that 
the supposed enlargement cannot deprive the ani- 
mal of his food; since it is not in the least sore, or 
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shows any signs of sensibility on pressure. And 
again, itis well ascertained, that the pallate is not 
in the least concerned in the mastication of the 
food, the maxiliary teeth and tongue being the only 
instruments engaged in the performance of this 
function. 


it is true that the front teeth and tongue have to - 


draw the hay out of the rack, and also cut the grass 
when grazing: but this office is so easily done, that 
the horse could do it without any teeth at all. 

It is not a fact, known to every one, that horned 
cattle, such as oxen, cows, sheep, &c. draw the for- 
age out of the rack, and cut their grass, though they 
have no front teeth in their upper jaws. We may 
therefore reasonably conclude, that this error, as 
well as many others, in respect to horses, proceeds 
from the want of knowledge of the different state 
and progress of the parts which constitute the ani- 
mal machine ; together with the unaccountable 
obstinacy of stabularian philosophers, the generality 
of whom are too ignorant to be convinced, and no 
reformation can be expected in their infernal sys- 
tem of quackery, unless gentlemen will condescend, 
with authority, to abolish a custom, ofthe impro- 
priety of which the judicious and enlightened will 
agree in opinion: for the operation of culling and 
burning the palate with a red hot iron, does not 
only prevent the animal from eating his food for 
some weeks, but is frequently attended with the 
most serious consequences by opening of the pala- 
tine artery, which has bled many a horse to death 
for a want of proper assistance. On this account, 
therefore, I feel myself perfectly justified in recom- 
mending most heartily to every gentleman owning a 
horse, or possessing the least attachment for their 
species, never to suffer that cruel and barbarous 
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operation to be performed for the reasons before 
mentioned ; as the spunging substance of the roof of 
the mouth is natural to every colt under the age of 
five or six years, and may always be removed as 
before mentioned. If, however, the parts are very 
red, and very much swollen also, you may just 
scarify with the point of a sharp penknife, or prick 
it with a large darning needle. After this it con- 
tinues to flatten, as the teeth grow, without any 
other inconvenience to the animal. 

These are facts I can venture to assert, both from 
the experience, as well as practice of many thousand 
instances. I shall now beg leave to close this sub- 
ject, by the following remarks, viz : 

That the cutting and raising the frog from the . 
ground to keep the foot in health—the cutting out 
the haw of the eye, to cure inflamation and lock- 
jaw—and the operation of burning for the Lampas, 
under the idea of curing a disease that never exists, 
can by no means be reconciled to common sense. 

Jam, sir, with respectful esteem, 
your obliged servant. 


J. CARVER. 


S. Sourawick, Esq. 


——— 


FOUNDERED HORSES. 

A traveller, A. Steiner, by feeding his horse on 
raw corn, only at night, and giving too plentifully 
of water in the morning, so foundered him, that be- 
fore ten o’clock he was unable to move a limb.— 
By the advice of a stranger who met him, he made 
a decoction of the sassafras root, and drenched his 
horse with it six or seven times, at intervals of about 
an hour, using a black bottle full at a time, with a 
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handful of common salt init. At four o’clock the 
horse walked a short distance to a wheat field, and 
ate of the green wheat—at night he was put into a 
dry stable with no other food than corn blades, and 
in the morning the man continued his journey on a 
sound horse. No unsoundness was afterwards dis- 
covered in the hoofs. 


The following communication was received from 
Mr. Matuias P. Coons, a respectable farmer, in 
the town of Sandlake, just in time to introduce it in 
this place, and for which Mr. Coons will please to 
accept the sincere thanks of the Publisher: 


Sandlake, 5th Feruary, 1827. 

Sin—Understanding that you are about publish- 
ing an improved system of Farriery, I concluded all 
useful information on subjects of that nature would 
be acceptable to you, as well as beneficial to the 
public. 

A few days since, a colt of mine, about ten months 
old, was supposed to have the bots, by all appear- 
ance ; 1t was in the utmost distress ; powerful ca- 
thartics were applied, such as sweet milk and 
molasses, linseed oil, &c. all which was applied 
without the least effect. A strong decoction of to- 
bacco seed was given by injections, which was 
merely a temporary relief: the animal continued 
in great agony, until the second day in the after- 
noon, when all hopes of its recovery were given up. 
One of my neighbours calling, requested me to try 
a new physic, which was this: I took about a quart of 
white beans, put them in a pot, with about five 

| 1] 
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quarts water, and boiled them until they became a 
porridge, then put about a quart in a bottle, giving 
it about blood warm, and in about two hours it op- 
erated very powerfully, and discharged a number of 
worms, from two to four inches in length, of a 
sharp kind, and since that time the colt has been as 
wellas ever. Yours, 


MATTHIAS P. COONS. 


As I have often had occasion to dress the wounds 
of horses of my own, as well as those of others, ! 
thought proper to send you a few recipes for curing 
wounds, and the manner of attending and dressing 
them in their different stages. As far as I have 
practically proved them, if a horse be wounded 
where neither sinews nor bones are touched, | 
take a mixture of spirits-turpentine and rum, equa! 
parts, and cleanse the wound with that, then take 
sweet milk, make it blood warm, curd it with vine- 
gar, take the curd and mix water-slacked lime with 
it, until it becomes adhesive, spread this upon a 
linen rag and put it over the wound, while warm. 
[his willleave a smaller scar than any thing I have 
tried. If a horse gets a wound upon his gambrel, 
or stifle joint, or any other place where the sinews 
are affected, I take (if the wound be fresh) spirits of 
turpentine, heat it, and apply it to the wound. This 
is sufficient for the first six hours; and if the si- 
new water runs from the wound, blue vitriol is the 
only thing I have found or tried to stop it. Take 
blue vitriol, pulyerize it and put the powder into 
the wound ; it never has failed to stop it in twelve 
hours. If the wound be deep, make a strong solu- 
~ tion of the vitriol and apply it with asyringe. After 
this, take beef’sgall, bees-wax, mutton-tallow, venus- 
turpentine, spirits-turpentine, rum, equa! parts, 
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simmer these together until the liquid parts are 
evaporated. While cooling, add an equal part of 
honey ; it should be stirred until cold. When appli- 
ed, small proportions should be made quite warm 
and the wound well filled. This I have tried with 
great success on several wounds supposed to be in- 
curable. If much swelling proceeds from the 
affected part, or the wound becomes putrid, the 
swelling about the wound should be rubbed with 
oil-spike, without touching the wound itself. 


To cure a bone spavin, ringbone, or windgall. 


Half pint alcohol, two ounces sweet oil, two 
ounces oil-spike, two ounces spirits-turpentine, put 
in a bottle well shaken, applied three times a day ; 
has proved beneficial. I have tried this ointment 
on hard callouses, and windgalls very efficaciously. 
| have also had occasion once, to use the same on 
a ringbone, which cured the lameness, but did not 
lessen the ring at all. 


To cure a swelling which proceeds from a spavin, 
bruise, or galls, proceeding from harness, or sad- 
alle. 

Take two gallons of water, put into this as much 
wormwood as the strength can be taken from. After 
it has become sufficiently steeped, strain it and add 
to the liquor one gallon good vinegar ; boil this 
down to one quart, then add to this two pounds 
mutton tallow, simmer this together, until the watery 
parts are all evaporated, then take it from the fire 
and add two ounces oil-spike, one gill spirits-tur- 
pentine, half a phial of opodeldoc, keep stirring it 
until cold. When applied it should be warm and 
the affected parts well rubbed. 

In all cases, the wounds on horse flesh should be 
‘ressed with the above salve warm, I have applied 


as 
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it hot in certain cases, and it was attended with: 
speedy cures. In all cases, where sinew or joint 
water does not issue from a wound, it should be 
washed with warm soap-suds, (castile soap is best.) 
To cure the cracked heel, or scratches, as they are 
most generally called, the most speedy cure I have 
seen tried is this: take brine, (beef brine is best) 
warm it and cleanse the heel well with this, by 
washing and rubbing it, until it becomes entirely 
clean of the scabs, matter &c. collected on it, then 
wait until it becomes dry; then take sulphur and 
zoose oil, or neats-foot oil, (if the former cannot be 
had) mit them together, to the thickness of paste, 
and grease ihe heel well with this. It should be 
washed once every morning and greased three 
times a day. This I have found to be a sure cure, 
in one week, however bad, after trying a number of 
other experiments, &c. M. P.C. 


APPENDIX, 


Containing a brief notice of some disorders treated 
of in English Farriery Books, some of which are 
not known at all in this country, and others not 
by the names or terms by which they are desig- 
nated in English books ; alphabetically arranged. 


A. 

Anticor or Anticow—A swelling from the sheath 
to the heart, along the belly, containing water, and 
is said to prove that all the blood is corrupted, and 
proves mortal if not relieved.—See plate 7, fig. 1. 


B. | 

Barbs.—Fleshy excrescences under the tongue, 

resembling little bladders ; is said to be the cause of 
a horse not fattening well.—See plate 7, fig. 1. 

Bloody Rifts in the palate of the mouth.—Sores in 

the mouth.—See mouth distemper, chapter Ist. . 


Cc. 

Circled Feet —Excrescences around the hoof, like 
circles —See Hoof bind, chap. 2 ; also plate 7, fig. 2. 
_ Curb—A -swelling directly behind the gambrel 

joint.—See swelled hoc, ehap. 2d ; also plate 3. 

Clap in the back sinews.—A strain of the tendons 
of the fore legs. —See page 73, chap. 5. 

Cramps or Convulsions —This disorder. is descri- 
hed by its name. | | ‘e 


Fr. | | 
uintness is described under the head of Feyer.— 
Ste page 58, 
11* 
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Farcy.—Irruptions on any part of the horse ; 
is said to proceed from the corruptions of the blood. 


G. 

Giggs upon the lips.—White bilsters upon the 
imside of the lips.—For treatment, see mouth distem- 
per.—Page 29. 

Gag teeth.—Inequality of the grinders, causing 
the horse to bite his cheeks, and thus preventing 
him from eating, excepting from the last necessity. 

Grease.—Swelling of the legs after har« travelling 
~~cured by rubbing and rest. 

s H. 

Heat in the mouth.—Inflammation of the roof and 

other parts of the mouth.—Scee page 30. 


z. 
Imposthumes—Imposthumatus—Swellings. 
MM. | 
Morfoundery—A disorder like the strangle, or 
horse distemper.—Scee page 4. 
Mad Staggers —F oaming at the mouth ; dulness : 
a blue film over the eyes, and uneasy wandering. 
—See page 79. 
Megrims.—A disorder affecting the stomach. 
bowels, and head. 
Mange.—ltch or scab ;—cured by physicking with — 
sulphur.—See page 57 * 
0. 
Osslets—Knots or bunches on the leg near the 
fetlocks. , | 
- Quitter.—A running sore ;—dress it with an 
omtment made of powder of mercury of subli- 
mate. 
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| R. 
Rifts.—See bloody Rifts.—Page 82. 


5s. 
Strangles.—A disorder like the common horse 
distemper. 
Splents—Tumors or knots, on the legs in differ- 
ent parts ; of but little consequence. 


Swelled eye lids, Are not eae this country ; 
bleeding is recommended, and wash the parts with 
vinegar, honey, and water. 


T 
Loitering Legs.—See page 22. 
Vv 


Vives—See page 5. 


o: 
Yellows.—See Yellow Water.—Page 50 to 53. 


a 
MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. | 


For sores of any kind, (excepting Thisteloes 
and Pole Evil, which require to be probed, laid 
open and ,cauterized,) curriers’ oil is as good an 
application as any. y 

Present swellings may be dissipated with liquid 
opodeldoc ; or when that cannot be had, by vine- 
gar, mH wines, &c. ' 

Swellings of longer continuance’ can only be 
cured by swathing with long bits of cloth, so as to 
bind or press out the superfluous juices, and assist 
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the cellular vessels in regaining their spring. In 
rubbing away a swelling observe to rub the legs, as 
that is the way the absorbants act. 

For a drooping, dull, unacountable sickness, give 
a course of the Patent Yellow Waters, advertised 
in this book. 

Breaking horses to the back, must be done by 
degrees ; first using them to your weight, afterwards 
move them gently. 

Breaking them to the harness, must be commenced 
by driving them around in the harness without any 
thing}to draw; afterwards add a light weight for 
them to haul upon the ground, then when they 
become familiar to these manceuvres they will 
seldom or never fail to go gently with a carriage. 

To start stakey or stubborn horses; take the 
lines over their heads and stand before them and 
lead them, and they will seldom fail to start. 
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STIFLE OUT. 

The friend to whom the publisher is indebied for 
(he greater part of the original matter contained in 
this volume expected to be able to procure for it 
further valuabe information, (particularly on the 
subject of horses,) from a respectable experimen- 
tal farmer in Dutchess county ; but not having been 
able to see him, and knowing our anxiety to finish 
the book, as soon as possible, in order to supply the 
many orders we have had for it, from various 
quarters, he wrote us a letter, when we had pro- 
ceeded thus far with the work, from which we 
extract the following information ;— 


May, 22, 1827. 

‘IT have not been able to see/ Abraham Gurny, 
since I was in Troy, owing to the situation of my 
family, buthave accidentally, through the misfortune 
of having my own horse stifled, become scvusinned 
(through the medium of a friend, that I can rely 
upon) with his method of cure, which I am assured 
is entirely successful. (The case of my own horse 

- having happened but yesterday, is not decided. 

The accident to horses, called “ stifle out, or 
stifled, is occasioned by striking the hinder foot 
against a stone, in bringing it forward, or getting it 
fast while moving forward, so that the leg is strain- 
ed back, and the injury falls on the tendons of the 
socket of the stifle joint, which sometimes stretches inal 
so as to permit the ball to slip out of the socket. 

‘The common practice of compelling the horse, by 


* Mr. Gurny says it is by some called Round Bone, -_ 


> 


~ 
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a stifle shoe or otherwise to stand on it, and thus — 
attempt to force nature, is, I think, already repro- 
bated in the manuscripts you have for publication, 
and is an injudicious remedy.@ But that of Abra- 
- ham Gurny, which has cured ‘it in four days, is to 
take the bark of bitter-sweet root, and boil it 
_ thoroughly, and make an ointment of the liquor 
‘mixed with a portion of hog’s lard, and mutton or 
‘beef tallow; rub it on the parts and urge it into 
ihe pores with a hot brick.) Superficial observers 
would think this would still more relax and weaken 
the joint, but the contrary is the truth ;—it removes 
inflatmation,—promotes the circulation, and gives 
nature an opportunity to give the proper tension 
and elasticity to the ligaments of the joint. The 
horse must be kept still ; his water carried to him, 
bled and physicked moderately. Peter Palmer, 
another practical Farrier, late of Dutchess county, 
adds to the decoction of bitter-sweet root, bark of _ 
ithe sweet apple tree and indigo weed ; these — 


ingredients being astringent we consider a judicious — 
additio en the bitter-sweet cannot be pro- — 
cured, yaprow root may be substituted.) It is-re- 


markablef that this#€omplaint or accident, so com- 
mon in this country is not noticed in Mason’s Far- 
ner 
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PLATE SIXTH. 


Fig. 1st. 


i. 7. The Lampas. 4. Crown Scab. 
2. 3. Knuckles over. 5. Where to bleed for the 
8. A Sand Crack, or gravel Shoulder slip, or Shoul- 
worked up through. der wrench. 
Fig. 2d. 


yo > 


‘1, Operation for Virtigo, or | 3. A Wen. 


‘Staggers. 4. ration for a Cliest 
% Seton to draw humors from 4 founder. 
the eyes. 9. Gloven or Ox feet. 
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PLATE SEVENTH. 
Fig. Ist. 


. The Barbs. 6. ‘The middle tooth. 
2. Operation for the Anticor. | 7. The corner tooth. 
5. 4, Ringbones. 8. The Tusk. 
3. The pincer. 


, +. Where the leg trembles af- | 3. Circled feet. * 


ter hard labor. 4, Blisters an the figs 
& Mark of a stumbler. 
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CHAP. VI.. 


Or rng Cause, Symptoms anp Cure or Disonvers 
or Hornep Carrie, SHeer anp Swine. ~ 


Or Horvep CaTTLe. 
Horn Distemper. 


Cause—From the circumstance that we never 
knew cattle in real good condition affected with this 
complaint, we attribute it, generally, to poor keep- 
ing, and in working cattle, to hard usage. 

Symptoms.—The creature appears dumpish or 
dull, weak, languid and sick ; taking it by the horn 
you find it cold quite down to the head. 

Cure.—The horn is generally then bored with a 
gimblet, and found to be entirely hollow and empty ; 
pepper and vinegar is then introduced for a cure. 
But altho’ we have practiced this remedy, yet from 
the obstinate difficulty we have met with in thus 
curing them, and from philosophical principles, we 
would never recommend our example. What na- 
ture has so guarded as to enclose mm a tight case of 
horn, ought not to be laid open to the action, not 
only of the air, but to introduce such foreign and 
acrid or pungent matter into the horn is still more 
revolting. Purges and drenchings of almost: any 
kind must be more consistent. The horns may be 
rasped thin next to the head and greased, and bhe- 
tween them spirils turpentine may be applied. 
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Hoof Distemper. (See hoof distemper in horses.) 


Clover Fever. 


Cause.—Eating too large a quantity of clover. 
especially whilst wet with dew or rain. 

Symptoms.—Swelling of the body, with marks of 
distress in the animal. 

Cure.—If there is a prospect of immediate or in- 
evitable death, or even in less dangerous cases, tap- 
ping isa perfectly safe remedy, if performed in- 
geniously. ‘There isa place near the back-bone, 
pretty well to the hinder part on the left side, where 
the paunch comes in near contact with the skin, 
that may be opened without difficulty or danger, if 
the creature will stand still, which is not always the 
case. In large oxen we have known an orifice se 
large made that a man putin his arm and hauled 
out the clover with his hand. Never suffer an 
ignoramus to stab them at random on their side, 
where it cannot relieve them or heal. 

Tail Distemper, or worm in the Tail. 

Cause —Either weakness or debility 4s the cause, 
or that is the cause of the other; for, they are al- 
ways found together. 

Symptoms.—When a Dutchess county farmer 
finds one of his cattle weak, sickly, or decaying, he 
examines their horns and their tail. If the tail is 
soft towards the lower part instead of its bony feel- 
ing. 
Cure.—Shit it open 3 or 4 inches and put in fine 
salt and bind it up with a rag, which generally ef- 
fects a cure. 


Loss of the Cud. 


Cause.—¥ or this complaint, we cannot pretend to — 
assign a Cause, when we are doubtful of its reality. 
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That sick cattle frequently remain some time 
without ruminating we are well assured; but have 
often found them, when recovered, to commence the 
practice without a new cud being thrust into their 
mouths, for a capital to commence upon. Some 
good house-wives will neither rest themselves nor 
let any of the boys, unti] they catch a frog and 
force it into the creature’s mouth; others, more 
naturally fabricate a cud out of the gum of elder 
bark and other materials, whilst others will have 
another creature caught whilst its cud is in its mouth 
and purloin that to supply the other, thus robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, and making one patient to cure 
another. 


Swelled Udder. 


Cause —The milk remaining too long, or from a 
hurt. 

Symtoms.—The bag is full, but yields not its con- 
tents, is hard and inflamed. 

Cure.—Boil wormwood, pour vinegar in it and 
wash the part frequently, or, what is better, make 
an ointment of a strong decoction of yarrow and 
lard stewed down together and anoint &c. 


Choke with Apples, Potatoes &c. 


Cause.—Swallowing too large substances without 
chewing. 

Symptoms.—The creature bloats, stretches forth 
his head and continues endeavoring to chew, with 
contortions and agony. 

Cure.—Immediately catch it and bracing open 
its mouth see ifthe substance can be extracted 
with the hand, if not, andhaving ascertained it tobe 
an apple or potatoe, hold a block on one side of the 
gullet and with a wooden hammer give a smart 


12 
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blow on the other, and mash it,ifit is a hard sub- 
stance force it down witha leather covered whip- 
handle, or, a surgeon being present can open the gul- 
let and take it out without difficulty. 


Founder with apples, grain, &c. 


Cause.—Most generally this proceeds from a want _ 
of good fence or proper care. 

Symptoms.—The cattle lose their appetite and the 
use of their limbs, and either move not at all or with 
great difficulty. 

Gure.—Salts pour down them, and get them to 
eat all the common salt possible, no doubt house 
ashes would be good. People generally endeavour 
to run them and get them to purging in that way, 
but we are doubtful of itsgeneral use, unless before 
they begin to get stiff, nor would we recommend it 
at all. 


Cows that cannot clean. 


Feed them flax-seed and crusts of bread and 
keep them well for some time. 


OBSERVATIONS AND RECIPES, 
From Taplin Improved. 


When you go to buy cattle, whether for the stall, 
the draught, or the pail, always take the youngest. 
rather than those that are old and barren. And 
though some cattle are chosen by their strength, and 
some by the greatness of their bodies; yet the best 
have commonly these properties; large, well knit, 
and sound limbs; a long, large, and deep sided 
body, white horned, broad forehead, great eyes, and 
black; the ears rough and hairy, the jaws large and 
wide, the lips blackish, the neck well brawned and 
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thick, the shoulders broad, the hide not hard or 
stubborn in feeling, the belly deep, the legs well 
set, full of sinews, and straight, rather short than 
long, the better to sustain the weight of their body ; 
the knees straight and great; the feet, one far from 
another, not broad, nor turning in, but easily spread- 
ing ; the hair of all their body thick and short, their 
tail long and big haired. 

All country people know the benefit and advan- 
tages arising from keeping of oxen, cows and calves ; 
and therefore we shall here only lay down some 
necessary observations and receipts for the cure of 
such distempers as they are liable to. 


A general drink, either for Ox, Cow or Calf, that is ill. 

Take three or four garlic heads, a quart of new 
milk, three spoonfuls of tar, and two spoonfuls of 
sweet oil ; infuse them for some time, and give it at 
one dose. 


1 cure for the Murra, or Plague among Cattle. 


Take of the herb of angelica one handful, of rue 
the same quantity ; chop them together; then take 
of tar half a pint; of soap four ounces ; and salt half 
an handful ; make it into an electuary, and give it 
to every beast in the quantity of a small egg, rub- 
bing their noses with tar. 


Of the loss of appetite in Cows and Oxen. 


You may perceive this when cattle of this sort do 
not chew the cud, which is occasioned through the 
want of digestion, they then forbear their meat, and 
¢o not lick themselves as usual: their eyes are dull, 
and they have frequent belchings. To cure this, or 
restore them to their appetite, use the following 
medicine, viz. Take of rue and pellitory of Spain, 
of each one handful ; of featherfew, horehound, red 
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sage, and baysalt, of each a like quantity ; put these 
ingredients into five pints of ale-wort, and boil them 
for a short space ; and then, straining off the liquor, 
give about a pint at a time, milk warm, to each 
beast every morning, not suffering them to drink till 
the afternoon. 

The neglecting of this distemper will occasion the 
beast to be violently pained, which one may per- S 
ceive by its suddenly starting from one place to 
another; which when you perceive, there is no bet- 
ter remedy than to tie his tail close by the body as 
tight as possible, giving him then a pint of strong 
white wine, with half a pint of olive oil, driving him 
afterwards a mile or two as fast as you can get him 
along ; and after some little resting drive him yet a 
mile farther, which will occasion the medicine to 
operate. 

A remedy for a Cow that is back-strained, or has the 
running. 


Take comfrey, archangel, knot-grass, plantain, 
and shepherd’s purse, a handful of each; boil these, 
tied up in bunches, in about five pints of ale-wort. 
or, for want. of that; in middling beer, free from the 
yeast, till the liquor is strong of the herbs ; then add 
an ounce of aniseeds, and about a quarter of a 
pound of bole ammoniac finely powdered: when 
these have boiled again, put in about half a pound 
of treacle ; and when it is strained or passed through 
a sieve, give half the liquor to a cow in the morning, 
and the other half the morning following, not suffer- 
ing her to drink till the afternoon. 

This distemper is not unlike the running of the 
reins in other creatures. . 


Of the distemper called the Tail. 


The disease called the tail, is by some farmers © 
called the wolf. This is discovered by a softness 
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between some of the joints of the tail appearing as 
if the jomts had been separated from one ,another, 
or some of the ligaments broken. 

You ought, particularly, where you are appre- 
hensive of this case, with your finger and thumb to 
feel between every joint of the tail; and where you 
find any division or openness between the bones, or 
any remarkable softness between the joints, to slit 
that part with a sharp knife lengthways, on the 
other side of the tail, about two inches, laying in 
ihe wound the following composition : 

Sea or common salt, wood-soot and garlic, vi 
beaten and mixed together, of each a like quantity ; 
binding them up with a bit of linen cloth. 7 


Of the Flux, or Lax, or Scour in Catile. 


Whew a beast is troubled with this distemper, you 
may be sure he will lose his flesh more ina day, 
than he can recover ina week or ten days. ‘The 
remedy is, in the first place, to keep them from 
drinking aia and secondly, to give them little 
meat the first day: or, as some would have, keep 
ihem fasting for twelve hours at least.. There are 
several drinks which you may give them on this 
occasion, that have been experienced to be extreme- 
ly serviceable to them, such as the following, viz. — 
The stones of grapes or raisins beaten to powder, to 
the quantity of a quarter of an ounce, and boiled in 
a quart of strong ale or beer, may be given warmin 
a morning. 

Kor want of this, you may use as much of the 
inner bark of oak boiled with strong ale or beer 
wort, or strong malt-drink, free from yeast, strained. 
after boiling, and giving them about a quart ina 
morning, being first sweetened with an ounce 
of coarse sugar well dried before the fire. Some 

5 a 
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choose to boil in this mixture a handful of worm- 
wood, and an ounce of bole ammoniac. 

We have another receipt relating to the same 
case, which is likewise very successful, viz :— 


Take rue, red sage, and roman worm-wood, ii 


you can get it, or otherwise, our Common worn- 
wood may serve ; shred of each of these one hand- 
ful, and boil them half an hour in ale-wort, or good 
drink, free from yeast ; then put in four ounces of 
bole ammoniac, and about an ounce of the grains 
powdered, with a piece of butter without salt ; let 
these boil a little, and give half the quantity toa 
cow or bullock in the morning, keeping them from 
water two or three hours afterwards; and then, 
missing a day, give them the other half. 


Of the Cough in Cows and Bullocks. 


Some farmers, when they perceive this among 
their cattle, rightly judge, that if not soon removed, 
it may prove of dangerous consequence ; and, there- 
fore, in the beginning, give them the following medi- 
eme, viz :— 

A pint of barley-meal, the yolk of an egg, and two 
or three ounces of raisins, boiled in a quart of ale- 
wort, and well mixed together, for them to take in 
the morning fasting ; always supposing that the gros- 
ser parts must be taken out of the draught before 
you give it to the cow or ox; as the raisins in this 
case, for example. 

Another method, which is famous among the 
country people, is, to take a large handful of hyssop 
and boil it in water, afterwards straining the water 
from the hyssop, and mixing it either with wheat 
flour, or barley flour, and to give it the beast to 
drink. Or else, 

You may boil hyssop in ale-wort, about the same 
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quantity, and give it a cow or an ox that has the 
cough, with good success. 


Sometimes these cattle, when they have the. 


cough, will be led into a consumption of the lungs : 
to prevent which, fetter them in the dewlap, and 
give them two ounces of the juice of leeks boiled in 
a quart of ale. 


in desperate cases, boil the seeds of fenugreek, of 


anise, and bay-berries, of each half an ounce ; and 
madder two ounces, in two quarts of good ale free 
frem the yeast, till the liquor loses a fourth part. 

It must be noted, that the madder and’seeds must 
be well beaten and mixed together before you put 
them into the ale; and after the liquor is passed 
through a sieve, while it is yet warm, sweeten if 
with treacle, and give it in the morning. 


The Kibe in a Bullock, and its cure. 


You may know when a cow or bullock has a 
tever, by the watering of their eyes, their heads will} 
be heavy, their pulsation quick, and their body much 
notter than usual : morover, you-may observe a vis- 
cous liquid to fall from their mouths.. 

The morning following let him blood in the tail ; 
and an hour after, give him the following medicine, 
VIZ :— 

Take one handful of the young stalks of cole- 
wort, if they are to be had; or, for want of these, as 
much of cabbage leaves, or savoy leaves, or the 
leaves of curled worts ; boil these in a quart or three 
pints of common water, with a little salt ; and after 
straining it off, add a little fresh butter, stirring it 
till itis entirely dissolved : an ounce of treacle may 


hkewise be mixed with this medicine, and given. 


milk warm for four or five mornings successively, 
while they are fasting.. 


e 
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Some farmers and others boil the cole-wort stalks 
in small beer, which is judged to be even better 
than the water and salt. 

Others boil barley or malt in water, and then boil 
ihe cole-wort stalks, and add butter and salt to the 


medicine. 


Of the Stoppage of Urine in a Cow or Bullock, and 
the method of Cure. 


‘This distemper is supposed to be the gravel in the 
kidneys when it first appears. 

We have frequently, in examining the kidneys of 
oxen and cows, met with rough stones in those 
parts, even to the number of an hundred, in one ot 
them about the bigness of a wheat corn. 

But this gravel or stone, let us call it which we 
will, is sometimes found in the bladders or urinary 
passages of these creatures, and then it is best to 
kill them at once ; for if you observe them two or 
three days without watering, you may know it is | 
not in the kidneys alone. 

If the distemper should happen to be in the kid- 
neys as you may perceive by the cattle’s difficulty 
of watering and groaning at that time, give them the 
tollowing medicine, viz : 

Boil of parsley, smallage, or green celery, sassa- 
fras, alexanders, and rue, of each one handful, in 
about two quarts of old beer; strain this off, then 
pass it through a sieve when it is strong of the 
herbs ; then put in of the liquorice sliced, annisecd, 
cummin seed, coriander seed, and turmeric, of each 
an ounce; and boiling them again in the liquor till 
it is strong of the last ingredients, add fresh butter 
and treacle to it, to the quantity of a pound of each. 

This will serve for two mornings. 

N. B. In this case some of the most curious will 
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put in about a quarter of an ounce of fine oyster 
shell powder, or two or three drams of powder of 
crab’s eyes. 

When the distemper is so far advanced that the 
very yard of a bullock is supposed to be stopped by 
gravel, it is advised by some of the farmers to cut 
them ; but it has been sometimes eased by putting a 
small wire up the penis like a catheter. 


The Kibe in a Bullock, and its cure. 


One receipe for a kibe, which has proved of very 
good use, is, first, to cut it with a sharp knife, and 
then to apply the following medicine with fine tow - 
to the wound, viz: 

Take an ounce of verdigris finely beaten and 
sifted; work this into a salve with two ounces of 
fine soap, and dress the kibe with it. 


Of the Yellows in a Cow or Bullock, which some call 
the Pantess. 


This distemper is called by some the gall in cat- 
tle, and may be known by the running of the eyes, 
and a large quantity of yellow wax in their ears ; as 
also by a yellowness appearing under the upper lip. 

This distemper commonly proceeds from the cat- 
ile’s eating some unwholesome food, or from poor 
diet. ‘The remedy for it is as follows, viz: 

Take of wood-soot finely powdered, an ounce ; 
plantain and rue, of each a handful; garlic, eight 
large cloves stamped ; hemp seed, an ounce; or the 
tops of hemp, an handful boil these in three pints 
of fresh human urine, or as much old beer; and 
when it has passed through a sieve, give about a 
quart of the liquor to a large bullock ; then rub his 
tongue and the roof of his mouth with salt, and 
chafe his back with human urine, 
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When a Beast is disordered in his lungs. 


You may perceive this distemper in a beast by 
the great weakness in his legs, so that he will hardly 
be able to stand, although he may seem fit and in © 
good order for the butcher at the same time. ~The 
following medicine in this case may be used, viz : 

_ Bruise eight cloves of garlic, and take one hand- 
ful of wormwood, with as much liverwort: boil 
these gently in a quart of ale, free from the yeast, 
and passing the liquor through a sieve, add an ounce 
of madder finely powdered, half a dram of whole 
pepper, and about a dozen cloves ; which, as soon 
as they have boiled enough to give the liquor a 
pungency sufficient, clear them off, and sweeten it 
with two ounces of treacle, giving it to the cow or 
ox milk warm. 


Of the Hide-bound ; or the distemper called the Gar- 
gut, in Kine; from Mr. Shuttleworth, of Essex. 


This distemper shews itself between the claws in 
cows or oxen, by blistering there. 

To cure which, you must first draw a hair line 
between the claws, or hoofs, in the blistering part 
till it bleeds. 

You must then take a handful of the leaves of the 
plant called Moth-mullen ; boil this in a quart of 
milk, and give it the cow in a morning fasting ; or 
else boil it in ale, or ale-wort rather, because there 
ought to be no yeast. 


Of the Gargyse. 

The distemper called the Gargyse is a swelling 
on one side of the eye, in manner of a boil, botch, 
or buboe. This is as dangerous a distemper a8 any 
that can attend cattle. Cut witha sharp penknife 
or lancet this swelling round about as deep as the 
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skin, to prevent its falling into the muzzle of the 
beast, which will certainly happen, if not timely 
prevented by this method, and prove mortal. 

When you have opened the skin, as above di- 
rected, wash the wound with the following prepa- 
ration, viz :—— Pm 

Fresh human urine and salt must be gently sim- 
mered over a fire together, and when it is near cold, 
wash the swelling, and the part that has been cut 
with it, mornings and evenings, till the swelling 
abates; at the same time giving the beast, every 
other morning, some flour of sulphur in warm ale, 
or ale-wort. 

When you dress this botch, or boil, have parti- 
ticular regard to scrape off, or clean, the boil and 
the wounded part from the little blisters or pustules, 
even till you come to the quick, and the sore has 
quite ceased running. <4 

When the swelling is quite gone, anoint the 
wound and sore part with nerve oil and honey, 
boiled together, while the preparation is milk-warm, 
and it will soon heal. 


A general remedy for Cattle that Lower, or lose the 
Cud, 


Take a handful of the inner rind of elder, a hand- 
ful of rue, and as much lungwort if it can easily be 
had, otherwise it may be let alone ; chop them small, 
and put them into three quarts of ale free from the 
yeast, or in as much ale-wort; boil these till they 
are soft, then stir them ; then add half an ounce of 
long pepper, half an ounce of grains, half an ounce 
of liquorice, half an ounce of aniseeds, a quarter of 
an ounce of cumminseed, an ounce of turmeric, and 
as much fenugreek seeds, all well beaten, with a 
quarter of a pound of madder ; and while all these 
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are boiling, take a large bow] dish, and put into 11 
an handful of bay salt, twelve cloves of garlic, four 
new laid eggs, shells and alls grind all these together 
with a wooden pestle, till they are well mixed with 
some of the liquor; then add the whole body of the 


ie scocton as hot as may be, letting the whole stand 


ogether till it is no warmer than milk from the 
cow, brewing it well together ; give the beast half 
the quantity to drink, while it is yet warm, two 
mornings successively, keeping the ox or cow warm 
that takes it, for four or five hours after, before you 
give them any water. 


For a Cow or Bullock, that is Clue-bound. 


Take Castile soap, or what some call castle soap, 
half a pound ; to this add treacle and butter, of each 
a like quantity; put these into three pints of soft 
water, wherein chalk has been infused, though some 
would recommend stand-lee; of either of these 
liquors take three quarts ; and when the whole is 
dissolved and mixed, give half the medicine to your 
cow or bullock in the morning, before they have 
drank, keeping them ina house till noon. Repeat 
this medicine two mornings. 

If yet the beast should be too much bound in his 
body, or the medicine should not happen to ope- 
rate, give him some balls made of butter and_riff- 
sand. 


For oxen that are galled or bruised in the neck by 
the yoke. 

Take train oil, and grind it well with white lead, 
till it becomes a salve ; with this anoint the grieved 
part, and it will presently heal the sore, and dis- 
charge the swelling. _ 2: 
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Of the Scab in cows or oxen. 


This distemper chiefly comes from poorness of 
diet, and is very infectious among cattle, spreading 
itself presently through a whole herd. {[t is some- 
times occasioned by the want of water in summer 
time. 

The best way of curing it, is to make a str 
decoction of tobacco stalks in human urine, and 
wash the infected parts frequently with it; at the 
same time giving the beast the following drink, 

Take of rue, angelica, of each a handful ; shred 4 
these herbs small, and boil them in three quarts of 
ale without yeast, or new wort, and add an ounce 
or two of the flour of sulphur, with butter and“ 
treacle, of each three ounces ; Giving it to the 
ballock at two mornings, 

When this distemper happens to any bullock, it 
will soon reduce him to a leanness and poverty of 
flesh ; wherefore bleed him, and you may give him 
the following medicine, viz. 

Of old human urine, a quart in which mix a 
handful of hen’s dung, or a half a handful of 
pidgeon’s dung, and give it to the beast to drink. 


Of the Husk in a bullock, &c. 


Take hyssop, the smaller centaury, celandine, 
marshmallows, of each one handful ; boil these in 
ale free from the yeast, or in three quarts of ale- 
wort; then add about three ounces of COw-spice, 
with treacle and butter, of each six ounces. ‘This 
will make two doses; to be given every other 
morning. | 
A drink for a bullock that has the Bloody Scour or 

the Bloody Fluc. 

Take of elder buds, or elder flowers, a handful ; 

13 
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if the elder flowers are dry, take two ounces of 
them; hyssop, mallows, and celandine, a handful 
of each. 

If the cow or bullock be large, boil these in five 
ints of old strong beer ; but if it be but for a small 
eed, boil these in three pints; to which add 
iseeds and liquorice, of each about two ounces, 
ore or less, as the bullock is larger or smaller, 
with treacle and butter, of each six ounces; put 
to them madder powdered, about two ounces. 

When you give your beast this drink, keep him 
warm, and give warm mashes, in each of which 
about a quarter of an ounce of oak bark has been 
grated. 1; aS 

While this distemper is upon him, do not suffer 
him by any means to drink cold water, but prevent 
his thirst by mashes only. 


Of Imposthumes. 


When any botch or boil appears upon a bullock, 
take white lilly roots, and boi! them in a quart or 
three pints of milk till they are soft; then beat 
them with the milk, till they become a pulp, and lay 
them on hot to the grieved place, which will occa- 
sion it to become softer by degrees, till it will be fit 
to open; which some do with a hot iron, and others 
do with a penknife, washing well the part afterwards 
with brandy and water. 

To heal a wound of this kind, it is a common 
practice to use tar, turpentine, and oil, mixed to- 
gether. 


For a Sinew Strain. 


When a beast is strained in his sinews, or it ap- 
pears that his sinews are weak, take marshmallows 
and chickweed, of each a handful; boil them ina. 
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quart of vinegar, adding three or four ounces of tal- 
low; or for want of vinegar, use the dregs of stale 
beer. 
With this mixture while it is very hot, bathe the . 
grieved part. ¢ 
For an inflammation in the lungs of a bullock. 4 


A cow or bullock troubled with this distem at... 
will discover it by holding its head higher than com. 
mon, and drawing its wind with difficulty ; it will 
likewise be chiefly in a standing posture, without 
caring to lie down, and will groan very much. A 
The cure is to bleed it in the neck, and then give 
it the following dose, viz :— 
Take lungwort, celandine, and hyssop, of each 
an handful; of the smaller centaury, dried, half an 
handful ; elder flowers, dried, an ounce ; or for want 
of them, four ounces of elder tops; boii these well 
together in a quart of ale-wort, or, in liew of that, in 
a quart of ale free from yeast ; then press the herbs 
and strain the liquor from them, putting at the same 
lime to it an ounce and a half of cow-spice, or for 
want of that, anniseed, and fenugreek seeds, of each 
one ounce, with about an ounce and a half of liquo- 
rice sliced ; boil these together for a little while, 
and add of butter and treacle, six ounces each, 
which will make a medicine to be given two sue- 
cessive mornings. . : 
The fettering of a bullock (in this distemper) in 
the dew-lap with hellebore has proved effectual, 


An Unguent for Cows and Bullocks that have any 


sore or wound about them. 


Take hog’s lard finely rendered, six ounces ; 
honey an ounce and a half; bees-wax and rosin, of 
each half an ounce ; stir these oyer a gentle fire 
together till they melt, 
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An Ointment for a Bullock or Cow that has a swel- 
ling attending any wound. 


Take of hog’s lard, linseed oil, and red-lead, of 
each three ounces. | 
Melt the oil and hog’s lard together ; then add the 
lead, and stir it well off the fire till the compo- 
sition is cold. 
This salve being warmed, and dissolved with a 
hot iron, may be rubbed upon the swollen part once 
a day, and it will certainly take the swelling down. 


4 Water for an old wound or sore in a Bullock or Cow. 


Take of white copperas, three ounces ; rock allum 
one ounce anda half; bole ammoniac, six or seven 
ounces ; let these be finely pulverised and mixed 
iogether, putting them then in a glazed earthen ves- 
sel, over the fire, and stir them for about fifteen or 
eighteen minutes, till they seem to be well incorpo- 
rated. 

Take off then the mixture and let it cool; after 
which, beat the composition in a marble mortar, till 
it is reduced to a fine powder. 

You must then boil three quarts of spring water, 
which should rather be that arising from a spring of 
chalk than any other; and closely cover it while it 
is boiling. | 

After the water has boiled for five minutes, pour 
it hot into a clean vessel, and mix with it about 
three ounces of the powder, stirring it well as soon 
as the powder is put in it. 

In two or three days this water will be well set- 
tled, and then filter it, and preserve the clear liquor, 
in a bottle well stopped. 

When you have occasion to use this water, make 
it as hot as it can be endured upon the affected 
place, dipping a linen rag into it, and applying that 
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‘o the wound; which may be repeated at least 
twice, if not three times, ‘the first day, and after- 
wards bind upon the sore a piece of linen eloth 
well soaked in the said water. 

ff the wound happens to be deep, even though 
there may be a fistula, force in some of this water 
warm with a syringe, and it will even cure this dis- 
femper. 


An Ointment for «a green wound in a Bullock or 
Cow. 


The ointment of tobacco js of excellent use on 
this occasion, and is even goodif any of the sinews 
are hurt; therefore a farmer who keeps a great 
number of cattle, should not be withoutit, no more 
‘han oil of turpentine, | 

Bees-wax, rosin, fresh butter, or hog’s lard, witli 
‘urpentine also, make an excellent plaster for fresh 
wounds in cattle ; and it is remarkable, that upon 
the application of this ointment, no flies or insects 
©an Come near the wound. 


Of the Haw, or other diseases in the eyes of cattle 
which occasion weeping or inflammation 3 Or for the 
Pin or Wab. ls 
When you perceive the eyes of cattle to be sore, 

and flowing with water, fake of white copperas 

ihe quantity of half a dram, in the lump, and dis- 
solve it in spring water, about half a wine pint ; 
wash the eyes of the beast with the water twice or 
thrice a-day. 

But if the eyes are much inflamed, wash them 
with eyebright water, mixed with an equal quantity 
of the juice of house leek. 


Or, on the same occasion, where there is danger 


of a pin or wab, or when a beast has received any 
13* 
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cut or stroke across the eyes, use the following 
powder, viz. ) 

Take anew laid egg, and having taken out halt 
the white, fill it up with salt, and a little fine flow- 
er of ginger ; wrap this in a wet cloth, and roast if 
hard in some hot cinders, or embers; then beat 1t 
to powder, shell and all; and when it is finely 
pulverised, keep it closely stopped in a bettle for 
use. 

When you use this powder, blow a little of it 
through a quill into the eyes of the beast, especially 
in that which seems the most inflamed. 


For the bite of a mad dog, viper, or slow-worm. 


Take a pint of olive oil, and infuse in that four 
or five handfuls of plantain leaves, shred small, for 
eight or nine days ; then boil these together till the 
leaves grow crisp, and strain it intoa glazed earthen 
vessel, and anoint the part with it frequently till the 
wound or sore is healed. ‘This is an oil generally 
used by the viper catchers. | 

Some make the following plaster; of bole 
armoniac, san guis draconis, barley meal, with the 
leaves of plantain, shred small, or beaten together 
in a mortar, and then beat up with whites of eggs. 
This serves as a plaster to be laid on fresh every 
morning and evening: 

Of the falling down of the Palate. 

When a beast labors hard and wants water, he is 
commonly attacked with the falling down of the 
palate; he will yet endeavor to eat, but to little 
purpose. _ | 

To remedy this, the beast must be cast, and you 
may then thrust up the palate with your hand, and 
as soon as that is done, bleed him in the same place, 
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and anoint the wounded part with honey and sali, 
well mixed together, turning him then to grass; for 
dry meat is by no means proper for him. 


A remedy for bruises in cattle. 


Take brooklyme, two handfuls; chop it small, 
and boil it in tallow, or in hog’s lard, for fifteen 
minutes, and apply it warm to the affected place. 


1 mixture for a lameness in a Cow or Bullock, or 

when they are shoulder-pitched, or cup sprung. 

Take oil of turpentine two ounces ; oil of Peter, 
and oil of spike, of each the like quantity ; mix 
these with six ounces of linseed oil, and anoint the 
erieved place on¢e every day till itis well; or, take 
verve oil and linseed oil, of eacha like quantity, 
mix them well together, and anoint the injured part 
once a day, keeping the mixture warm while you 
use if. 


1 drink for Cows and Bullocks that are shrew bitten, 
or betten by mad dogs or vipers. 


Take of rue, the smaller centaury, box, and St. - 
John’s wort, of each one handful ; boil these in six 
quarts of ale-wort, till the liquor is strong of the 
herbs ; then strain it off, and add a quart of water 
to it, then add five ounces of the flour of sulphur, 
and of cow spice three large spoonfuls, with one 
spoonful of oyster shell powder. 4h 

N.B. This will serve for six doses. 


<1 Salve, or Charge, for any Wound by a Stab or 
Thorn, where some parts of them are supposed to 
lodge in the Wound. 
On these oceasions take black snails from com- 
mons, Or, as some call them, black slugs, with as 
much black soap ; beat these together till they are 
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well mixed, and make a salve which apply to the 
wound. 


For a Beast that has.a bone broken or misplaced. 


- When the bone is set right, or put into its true 
place, use the following preparation viz. 

Burgundy pitch and tallow, of each a Jike quant- 
fy, put to them as much linseed oil, as, when they 
are well mixed, will make a salve or charge, to be 
plastered over the afflicted part. 

When this is laid on, splent it, and cover it with a 
woollen cloth, and keep it on twenty days, in which 
time the bone will be well knit. | 


A purge for « Cow or Bullock. 


Take butter, tar, and honey, with a little castile 
soap; mix these well together, and give the mix- 
ture in balls as big as pigeon’s eggs ; two balls in a 
morning. | 


Of the breeding of Milk in Cows, and the way to 
promote it. 

Draw whey with strong beer and milk ; in which 
boil aniseed, and coriander seed, finely beaten to 
powder, with an ounce of sugar candy well pulver- 
ized ; give a quart of this medicine to a cow every 
morning, which will not only make her milk spring 
freely, but will greatly increase it. 


Of the Rot in Oxen or Cows. 


When this distemper attacks any beast, it will 
fall from its meat, quickly be lean, and have a con- 
tinual scouring. 

‘To remedy this distemper, take bay-berries finely 
. pulverized, myrrh, ivy leaves, featherfew, and the 
Teaves of elder ; put these into fresh human urine, 
with a lump of yellow clay, and a littte bay-salt 
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imix them well together, and give a pint each morn- 
ing warm to the beast. 
A remedy for swollen cods in a Bull. 


Take two quarts of strong old beer, in which put 
« handful of the young shoots of elder, with two 


handfuls of the bark taken from the woody part of 


the common blackberry bush : boil these gently 
ill half the liquor is consumed, then strain it off; 
and keep it for use. | 

When you use this, bathe the parts morning and 
evening with the liquor made pretty hot, and bind 
up the grieved part afterwards ina double linen 
cloth that has been dipped in the liquor. 


For a Cow that pisses Blood. 


Take oak, shave off the outer bark, and boil it in 
spring water till it is red; as also comfrey, shep- 
herd’s purse, plantain, sage, green hemp or nettles, 
of eacha handful, and boil them with the bark : 
strain it, and put a good handful of salt in the water ; 
as also some allum, bole ammoniac, chalk, or the 
powder of sea-coai, If your beast is weak, give 
‘ess than a quart; if strong, more: once often 


serves, but twice will surely cure the beast. Give 


it lukewarm. 
Another. 

Loast a piece of bread, and cover it well with 
‘ar, and give it. Itis occasioned, some say, by 
their brousing on oak leaves, &c.—Put a frog down 
a cow’s throat, and drive her next day into water, 
and she will directly piss clear. It is a present 
cure, ; 

For the Blain in a Cow. 

When first taken, they stare, and foam with their 

‘ongues out of their mouths ; then immediately 


pr 
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prick her in the nose, or bleed her in the neck, 
which will keep her alive twenty-fuor hours; then 
take ahandful of salt in about a pint of water, and 
vive it her, putting immediately a whole egg down 
her throat: sometimes they have it behind under 
their tail, when a blister will appear; this is cured 
by ranning your hand down her fundament close 
fingered, and brought wide out, which breaks the 
blain within.—If this is not presently discoved, it 
kills them. 


For the black or red Water in Cows, a Distemper nexi 
to the pissing of Blood. 

‘Take a piece of iron, heat it red hot in the fire. 
put it to two quarts of milk ; then let the milk cool, 
and give it tothe beast blood warm, and it will bind 
up the bloody issue after two or three times giv- 
ing. 

For a Cow that strains in calving, when her Calf- 
haulm Udder, or Bag, will come down, and swells 
as much as a blown Bladder. 


‘Take new milk, and strew therein linseed bruis- 
ed to powder, or chalk, or pepper, but linseed is 
best ; put it up with your hand and let her hinder 
part stand highest for two or three days. 


For a Cow, who by laying on the Earth, and too soon 
drinking cold water after calving, her calfhaulm 
swells and lics over the neck of the Bladder, stop- 
ping the Urine, that she cannot stale, or stand on 
her feet. , 


‘Take two sacks, or a winding-cloth, put it under 
her body, fasten a rope to it, and put it overa beam 
in the barn, and draw her up that she cannot touch 
the ground with her feet ; then let a woman anoini 
her hand, and work the calf’s haulm from the blad- 
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der, that the water may have a passage. Give 
her warm bedding, warm drinks, and warm clothes. 


For @ Cow that cannot clean, 


Take a large handful of pennyroyal, and boil it 
inthree pints of ale ; then strain it, and put one 
pound of treacle into it, and let it just boil ; take 
it off, and put a half penny worth of flower of 
brimstone into it, so give it ina horn to a cow. 
Instead of pennyroyal you may use southern- 
wood, 


Lo cure Swellings, or Snarled Bags in a Cow. 


Take rue, and adder’s tongue; stamp them to- 
gether, and squeeze out the juice ; mix this with a 
pound of fresh butter from the churn without salt, 
and make it into an ointment. This is an excellent 
remedy. 


For a sucking Calf that scoureth. 


You must take a pint of verjuice, and clay that 
is burnt till it be red, or very. well burnt tobacco 
pipes, pound them to powder, and searse them very 
finely ; put to it a little powder of charcoal, then 
blend them together, and give it to the calf, and he 
will mend in a night’s time for certain. 


To feed Calves while they suck. 


Put to them a trough of barley meal, and itwill 
whitenand fatten. Some give them oats in troughs 
all the time of their sucking ; and the night before 
they have them to market, cut off a piece of the 
tail, and tie up with a shoemaker’s end ; and, when 
at market, will give them a cram or two of flour 
mixed with claret, which keeps them from scour- 


eng. 
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From the Plough Boy. 
HOVEN CATTLE. 
Moreau, 22d. June 1820. 


Sm,—The Plough Boy of the 25th March ult. 
contains a remedy for the disorder of cattle, called 
Hove, and which is there recommended for genera! 
use, but which I consider dangerous for the indis- 
criminate practice of every one whose cattle may 
be thus affected ; and have furnished you for the 
benefit of the public, with the following simple, safe 
and efficient remedy, the successful use of which, ! 
have-witnessed more than a dozen times. 

The hove is a species of founder to which hor- 
ses, cows and sheep are subject. This disorder 
originates from feeding too freely on green clover. 
particularly when wet with dew or rain. The oth- 
er species of founder is caused by eating too much 
grain, potatoes, bran, &c. The symptoms of foun- 
der generally are a swelling of the body, griping, 
stiffness of the limbs, voiding blood, trembling, and 
groans accompanied by a burning fever, which after 
a while causes the hair and hoofs to fall off. All 
this arises from the stomach being overstrained 
with food and thereby rendered incapable of per- 
forming its ordinary functions. Digestion ceases, 
and an inflammation of the organ ensues, created by 
an excess of acidity which corroding its coats 
causes the symptoms above mentioned. The sub- 
stances in the stomach instead of being digested, 
form carbonic gas either in union with water or 
gas. In the latter case, the ingenious remedy pro- 
posed in the Plough Boy of the 25th March, has 
-been frequently used with success. But I consid- 
er the remedy as a dangerous-one, and defective in 
other respects, while a less violent and efficacious. 
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remedy may be resorted to, by the chemical agency 
of which the effect of the carbonic acid is obviated. 
and a complete cure effected by neutralizing the 
acid, and thus destroying its corrosive quality. ry 
the combination of an alkali with the carbonic aci i, 
a neutral salt called the carbonate of the alkali, is 
produced, which is perfectly innoxious, and passes 
off without any detriment. When symptoms of 
founder therefore are observed, let the public be 
informed that from experience, and well authenti- 
cated information, they may rely on the following 
cure, viz :— | 

Take of Pot-ashes, the bulk of a hen’s egg, or a 
middling sized apple, for a cow, more for a horse, 
and proportionately less for a sheep ; dissolve it in 
water, and from a bottle pour it down the throat of 
the beast. If necessary repeat the dose in smaller 
quantities. An immediate effect will be seen in 
abatement of the symptoms of pain, and in a few 
hours, commonly, the beast will feed. For a beast 
of size, a pound of Glauber salts, administered in| 
_ the same way, to work the whole off, might be pro- 
per—though the cure is principally to be attributed 
to the alkali. As a substitute for pot-ashes, though 
a very inferior one, pour water on common ashes, 
and use the lye in larger quantities, as it is of less 
strength. By pursuing this course the loss of many 
valuable animals may be prevented, which might 
otherwise perish, with a private loss to the owners, 
and a general detriment to community. 

With sentiments of respect, 
Your obedient’servant, 
le cee W. GANSEVOORT. 
S. Southwick, Esq. 
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HOOF AIL. 


To the Editor of the Plough Boy. 


Sir,—Having noticed some observations on thie 
hoof ail, in cattle, which appeared in number 41, of 
your paper, and which referred to some previous 
remarks on the subject, I offer you the result of my 
experience in raising cattle; an employment with 
which I have been familiar for a number of years. 
J shall say nothing of the disorder in question from 
my own experience, for it has never prevailed 
among my cattle, though those of my neighbors 
have had it in every direction round me, but shall! 
merely show how I manage my own stock during 
ihe winter season—after first premising that in 1801 
I left my father’s farm in Pomfret, Connecticut. 
purchased 400 acres of land in Homer, now in the 
county of Cortlandt, became a farmer, and went to 
clearing my land, and raising stock. The first 
winter my cattle were sheltered by the standing 
trees, or by a hovel covered with hemlock boughs ; 
the next season I built a 50 feet barn, with a stable 
for 10 cattle, with an earthen floor, as Mr. Coven- 
try recommends, and such cattle as I could not sta- 
ble, I kept well littered with straw. Since that 
time, I have built four more barns, and have one in 
which I stable 20 cattle ; the floors of the stables in 
these is of 2 inch plank, and qne of them is about 7 
feet from the ground, having a dung vat underneath. 
‘This stable is so exposed underneath to the cold 
winds that my cattle would certainly freeze if such 
exposure subjected them to freezing. — 

urning of cattle mto a cold snowy lot, or driv- 
ire them up in the night, are practices which I shal} 
not recommend. My practice is to stable about 
half my older stock; the younger ones Ite in my 
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yards, which are well littered with straw, with 
sheds for shelter when they choose to resort to 
them. 

1 fodder my cattle before the rising of the sun, 
and if the weather be cold I give them another 
small feeding when I let them from the stable, which 
should be by eight in the morning. I then feed 
ihem once or twice more in the day, according to 
the severity of the weather. At night, I am care- 
ful to.see them all in their proper places, and with 
sufficient food, and except in case of necessity, 
never allow them to be disturbed before morning. 
‘a this manner I have kept 73 head of horned cat- 
tle, 56 sheep, and 6 horses, through the Winter, and 
they are all well and healthy, 

! am induced to believe that cattle ean never be- 
come frozen until they are first distempered. In 
conversing with farriers, and those of mast experi- 
ence, I derive the following information in regard 
to the freezing of the feet :—The animal affected 
appears to be uneasy, kicks and stamps with his 
hind feet, or with the one diseased, if only one; 
300n after it becomes lame, and then the diseased 
toot, or feet, as the case may be, is frozen by the 
turst severe cold that foliows. The first appearance 
of the disease is between the foot, and what is called 
the dueclaws, which are just above the hoofs, on the 
back of the leg. As soonas the foregoing symptoms 
of the disease are discovered, the creature is to be 
cast, and two bags, or protuberances of infected — 
matter, to be found at the place just mentioned, are 
to be opened and cleansed within. Some fill the 
wound with fine salt, some with spirits of nitre, and 
some with oil of spike. A neighboring farmer told 
me, a few days since, that he could in this way save 
/9 in 100 of cattle affected with this disease ; but 
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that the remedy must be applied before the stagna- 
tion of blood in the feet takes place, for then the 
diseased feet become frozen in cold weather. 

In regard to the diseases of horned cattle, 1 am 
induced to believe that many of them originate in 
what is called the hollow tail or tail sickness. In 
this case the end of the tail is found to be soft and 
loose, and the long hairs at the end will hang m a 
quirl or twist. This disorder, J am induced to be- 
lieve, is the cause of the horn distemper, the yellow 
water, &c. My remedy, is to cut off a small piece 
of the tail when the cattle are young, and to repeat 
the process every year before the setting in of cold 
weather. Bleeding cattle in the spring is of use to 
them. I am, sir, yours, &c. 


SAMUEL GRIGGS. 
Homer, Cortlandt Co. May 18, 18260. 


Or SHEEP. 


Sheep should bekept in summer in dry and hilly 
land, and in the winter have access to ashed where 
they may be sheltered from the wet, but not from 
the cold. 

The rams should be taken fromthe ewes by the 
first of September, and put with them again by the 
middle of November. 

Turnips and potatoes are excellent food for sheep 
in the spring of the year. 

The 1-2, 1-3and 7-8 blood merino’s are the most 
profitable and easiest kept. 
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Observations and Receipts from Taplin. 
Or Surep anp Lams. 


Kvery farmer that buys sheep or lambs should 
take care that they be allin good health, and not 
buy more than his grass will feed; for if he does, 
some of the weakest must starve, or the whole flock 
suiler for want of sufficient grass, which makes 
‘them eat poisonous weeds, and so perish for want 
of proper remedies to relieve them; for which 
reason we have here laid down all the medicines 
that are necessary for shepherds, &c. to keep them. 


lo prepare Tar to apply outwardly to Sheep, for tie 
Scab, or the Ray. 

Tar may be either mixed with the grease of 
poultry, or goose grease, or hog’s lard, or butter 
‘hat has been made up without salt: to every pound 
of tar you must use half the quantity of either of 
the former, which may be well mixed together.— 
Some choose to melt their butter to oil before they 
mix it with the tar, and it mixes the better, and is 


more healing. : 


Yo make Broom-salve; an excellent remedy for the 
Seab, or any other distemper that appears on the 
skin of Sheep. 

This salve is of great use to such as have large 
flocks of Sheep; it answers the end of preparing 
tar, and is much cheaper than tar, where broom is 
to be had. | 

To make this, take. twenty gallons of spring wa- 
ter, from a gravelly soil rather thaniany other, or 
in the room of that as’ much clear river or rain 
water; put to this of green broom tops, stalks, — 
feayes, and flowers, shred small, about ten gallons, 
attd fet it simmer or boil gently: till it becomes of 
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the consistence of a jelly, or till it be pretty thick; 
then add of stale human urine two quarts, and as 
much beef or pork brine made strong of the salt ; 
and to these add about two pounds of mutton suet, 
well melted and cleaned; stir these well together 
for about a minute er two, till the suet is mixed ;. 
and then strain all off into such a vessel as you think 
convenient to be kept for use. 


How. to use the Broom-salve for the Ray and Stab 
in Sheep. 

This salve is very speedy and certain in curing 
the distempers called the Ray and Scab in sheep. 

If you use either this or the other prepared tar 
to a sheep when it is in full staple, (that is before it 
- is shorne) divide the wool, that you may see the in- 
flamed part, and annoint it well, and the parts about 
it, at least half an inch reund; then close the wool 
again, and the distemper will cease, and the wool 
not be discolored. 

When a sheep is troubled with the scab, you may 
presently discover it by its rubbing the distempered 
part against trees or posts, and with his horns; and 
as soon as you perceive this, you should apply either 
of the prepared medicines. 

The broom-salve is also of great use in destroy: 
ing the ticks or sheep-lice, and the wool will not be 
the worse for sale. — , 

If you use this salve to sheep newly shorn,{let it 
be warmed, and wash the infected part with a sponge 
or woollen rag dipped into it. | 


But as the scab in sheep proceeds chiefly from 
poor diet, so when we apply this outward remedy, 
give them fresh and good pasture; for good food 
- will help the cure, as well as prevent the evil.— 
Sheep delight in. shifting the pasture often, anv if 
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they have plenty they will take only that which is 
wholesome for them; otherwise they will he for- 
ced to eat such herbs as may prove injurious 0c 
ihrem. | | 


To cure the Skit or Looseness ire Sheep. 


Take salt, allum or chalk, and give it in small 
drink or water, and it will knit and help them pre- 
stntly. | 

To prevent and cure the Rot in Sheep. 

Take a peck or more of malt, and mash it as 
though you would brew it into beer or ale, and make 
eleven or twelve gallons of liquor ; then boil in this 
liquor a good quantity of herbs, viz. shepherd’s 
purse, sage, comfrey, plantain, pennyroyal, worm- 
wood, and bloodwort, of each a good quantity, and 
boil them in the said liquor yery well, then strain 
them forth, and put a little yeast therein ; after that 
puta | omy of salt, and tun, and putit upin a ves- 
sel; then give it to your sheep in wet weather, after 
dprii comes in, seven or eight spoonsful a-piece 
once every week; if it be dry weather, you need ; 
not so often; and thus continue till May or aftér, 
as you see Cause, according to the dryness or wet- 
ness of the weather. Give them now and thena 
little tar mixed with herb de grace chopped, and it 
will cleanse the bowels of much corruption, and be 
healthful to the blood. ) 


To destroy Ticks or Tickells in Shee , which anrtoy 
and spoil the Skins of Sheep, and keep them tow 
mn flesh, 

Take the root of the common wood maple, or 
acerminus, cut it in chips, or grind it, and make a 
decoction of it in common water; the quantity of 
about an ounce to a pint of water, which must be 
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drawn clear from the root as soon as cold: this 
water being applied to the skin of the sheep where 
the ticks happen to prevail most, is a certain des- 
troyerof them. We need not tell a bred shepherd. 
that the wool must be first gently opened with the 
fingers before the liquor is applied. Some use 4 
linen cloth that has been well soaked in it; others 
apply this with a sponge to a sheep, immediately 
after they are shorn, to prevent the ticks for the 
future, and even to destroy the eggs of the ticks 
which may remain upon the body of the sheep. 


Of the Worm in the Foot, and the Cure. 


The worm in the foot shews itself by a swelling 
between the two claws, which makes the sheep go 
tame; therefore when you find a sheep lame of any 
foot, you are to examine between the hoofs, and 1! 
he is troubled with this distemper, you will find a 
hole big enough to admit a pin’s head, in which you 
may observe five or six black hairs about an inch 
tong; then with a sharp pointed knife open the skin 
a quarter of an inch on each side the hole, and by 
pressing it gently with the thumb above the slit, take 
fiold of the black hairs with the other hand, and 
there will come out a worm like a solid piece of 
flesh, about two or three inches Jong. The wound 

~ must afterwards be annointed with tar to heal it, or 
you may use the broom-salve instead of tar. 


sass § Of the Cough in Sheep. 

When sheep are troubled with the cough and 
shortness of breath, bleed them in the ear, and take 
some oil of almonds and white wine, which mix 
well together, and pour into their nostrils about a 
spoonful ata time. You may observe, that when 
seep are thus afflicted with a ceugh and shortress 
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of breath, they are subject to be scabbed about their 
lips; the remedy for which is, to beat hyssop and 
bay-salt, of each a like quantity, together; and rub 
their lips, their palates and their mouths with it: 
but if there should be any ulcerous places, anoint 
them with vinegar and tar well mixed together. 


A vemedy when Sheep happen to swallow any veno- 
mous Worm, Horse-leech, or poisonous herb. 


When sheep have happened to eat any thing that 
occasions their body to swell, bleed them in the lips, 
and under the tail, giving them a large spoonful of - 
oil olive, or sharp white wine vinegar, or two good 
spoonsful of human urine, from a sound person. 


Against the Murrain. 


Take the dried flowers of wormwood, or ofrue; 
nix them with common salt, and give them to such 
sheep as are infected or are in danger of being in- 
fected. Aboutadram is enough for each sheep 
in a Morning, in a spoonful or two of human urine. 


The Red Water in Sheep, and of the common cure 

for that distemper. | 

The red water is accounted one of the most dan- 

gerous distempers attending the flock, bringing 
whatever sheep it attacks to death in a short time, 
unless it be discovered at the first coming : whereas 
in the rot, a sheep that happens to be taken with it, 
may live fora monthormore. ‘The remedy for the 
red water is to bleed the sheep in the foot and un- 
der the tail; then apply to the sore places the 
leaves of rue and wormwood, or the tender shoots 
of either of them bruised and well mixed with bay- 
salt; and give them, by way of diet, fine hay, in the 
mornings and evenings, or other dry meat sprinkled 
a little with salt, 
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For the Wild-fire in Sheep. 

‘This is as dangerous a distemper as any that cari 
attend the flock, and was for a long time held incu- 
rable; but some of the most intelligent shepherds 
have made a salve which has done great service.— 
‘heir medicine is made of chervil bruised and beat 
up with stale beer, with which the sore or afflicted. 
place must be annointed. Or, to take another 
method, which is as certain, prepare a wash made 
of common water one quarter of a pint; the quan- 
tity of a horse bean of white copperas; wash the 
sore part with this water twice or thrice in an hour’s 
time, and it is a certain cure. 


Of sore Eyes in Sheep, and the Remea'y. 


Although sheep have a dulness in their eyes when 
rotten, yet sometimes they are subject to have a flux 
of humors which weakens their sight, and without 
timely help will bring them to be stark blind.— 
Some of our shepherds use on this occasion the 
juice of calendine, which they drop into the eye: 
others use, with as good judgment, the juice of the 
teaves of groundivy, which should be forcibly spirt- 
ed out of the mouth into the sheep’s eye ;_ or a de- 
coction made of either of the foregoing plants in 
common water will do as well; and you may have 
always the same remedies ready at hand, without 
ihe trouble of seeking the plants when you have 
occasion for them. It is necessary, however, to ob- 
serve, that when you make these decoctions, about 
five or six grains of allum may be boiled in every 
pint of water; orif you use white copperas in this 
case of the eyes, infuse about seven grains of the 
cepperas in half a pint of fair water, it is a soye- 
reign remedy. | | 
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Of the Tag, or Belt in Sheep. 


Sheep are said to be taggered or belt when they 
have a flux, or continued running of ordure, which 
fighting upon the tail, the heat of the dung, by its 
scalding, breeds the scab. The common cure for 
this distemper is, first to cut off or shear the tags of 
wool that are berayed, so as to lay the sore bare < 
then wash the raw part with human urine, or strong 
beef or pork brine; then strew the place with fine 
mould, or dried earth; and-after that, lay on tar 
mixed well with goose-grease, or hog’s lard; repeat 
a strewing of fine mould, and it is a certain cure, as 
far as outward application can act. — This is the 
common receipt ; but to give them as diet, oats, 
fine hay, with a little sprinkling of bay-salt finely 
beat, and a small quantity of the powder of juniper- 
berries, will certainly remove the cause. 


Of the Measles, or Pox in Sheep. 


This distemper shews itself at first in the skin, 
in small pimples, either of a red or purplish color, 
and is very infectious; so that whenever a sheep is 
attacked with it, it ought instantly to be removed 
from the flock, and put into a fresh springing pasture. 
The outward application used by shepherds, is to 
boil the leaves of rosemary in strong vinegar, about 
three ounces of leaves to a pint of vinegar, and, 
to wash the pustules or sore parts with that dv- 
coction. 


Of the Blood in Sheep, and its rer edy. 

This distemper we take to be a : 2 meastes 
or pox, attended with such a degree of fever, as 
will not suffer any breaking out in the skin ; for it is 
generally observed, that the skin of sucha sheep is 
redder than any other sheep inany other distemper. 


; | 
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In which case you are to bleed him as you perceive 
him stagger, by cutting off the upper part of his 
ears, which is the most ready way; and by bleeding 
him under the eye immediately after, which forwards 
the cure begun in cutting the ears ; for thereby the 
head is immediately assisted, and they will soon re- 
cover. But as, from the beginning of the distem- 

er to the death of the sheep, it is no more than 

ive or six minutes, so a shepherd ought to be very 
watebful, and ready to bleed him, as soon as the fore- 
going symptoms appear. Some suppose this distem- 
per to proceed from the sheep eating pennygrass. 
while others suppose it to be an over-fulness of 
blood from rank diet. 


* Of the Wood-evil, and its Cure. 


The wood-eyils seldom or ever found among 
sheep that have their pasture in low grounds; but 
for the most part amongst those that feed upon poor 
uplands, and grounds over-run with fern. ‘The 
remedy is to bleed them in the vein under tlte 
eye. 

This distemper commonly happens about April 
or May, seizing the sheep in the neck, making them 
hold their heads awry, and accasioning them to halt 
in their going, and will be their death in a day or 
two, if the aforesaid remedy of bleeding be not 
timely used, and fresh pasture in low Jands provi- 
ded for them. 

If a lamb is seized with a fever, or any other 
sickness, take him away from his dam, for fear of 
her catching it; which done, draw»some milk from 
the ewe, and put to it so much rain water, and make 
the lamb swallow it down. ~ This is a certain cure 
for a sick lamb, if you keephim warm. 

There isa certain scab omthe chin of Mambs, at 
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some seasons, occasioned by their feeding on grass 
covered with dew; itis called by the shepherds 
the Dartars, which will kill a lamb if not stop- 
ped. 


A cure for the Dartars. 


Take salt and hyssop, in like proportion; beat 
them together, and therewith chafe the palate of 
the mouth, the tongue, and all the muzzle ;_ then 
wash the scab with vinegar; and after that anoint 
it with tar and hog’s grease mixed together. 

There is also a scabbiness that often happens to 
lambs when they are but half a year old; to cure 
which you must grease them with tar mixed with 
two parts of goose grease. 


To fasten loose Teeth in Sheep or Lambs. 


When you observe their teeth loose, which you 
will see by their not feeding, then let them blood 
under the tail, and rub their gums with powder of 
mallow-roots. 

Lambs are generally yeaned in the spring, at 
which time shepherds should take great care to 
cherish the ewes, that they may be strong and able 
to deliver their lambs, otherwise they will have 
many abortive or dead lambs. And if the ewes are | 
not able to deliver themselves, then the shepherd 
should be always ready to help them, by setting 
his foot on their necks, and with his hands to pluck 
it gently from them. 

If a lamb is likely to die when first lambed open 
his mouth and blow therein, and he will soon re- 
cover. 


Cutting or Gelding of Lambs. 
The age of cutting is from three to nine days 


old, after which they are rank of blood, which will 
15 
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fall into the cod in cutting, and there lie and kill 
them; to prevent which, put a little powder of rosin 
into the cod, and that will dry up the quarie blood. 

A sure way of cutting: let one hold the lamb 
between his legs, or in his lap, and turn the lamb on 
his back, holding all his feet upright together; if 
you see black spots in his flanks do not cut him, for 
he is rank of blood, and will surely die. Let the 
cutter hold the tip of the cod, in his left hand, and 
with a sharp penknife cut the top thereof an inch 
long quite away. Then with his thumbs and his 
two fore fingers of both hands, slip the cod softly 
down over the stones, and then with his teeth hold- 
ing the left stone in his mouth, draw it softly eut as 
long as the string is; then draw forth the other stone 
inlike manner. Spit in the cod, and anoint his 
flanks on both sides of the cod with fresh grease, 
and so let him go. 

Against the flowing of the Gall. 

When a sheep is troubled with this distemper, he 
will stand shrinking with all his feet together; to 
cure which, give him half a spoonful of aquavite. 
mixed with so much vinegar; and let him blood un- 
der the tail. The above remedy is also very good 
against the red water in sheep. | 


For the lich or Scab in Sheep. 


Take a small quantity of the herb bearsfoot ; 
with the root of camelion noir, which is the great 
thistle that has milk in it; boil them together, and 
wash the scabby places therewith, and it will cer- 
tainly cure them. 


A cure for the Staggers in Lambs or young Sheep. 
Take of long pepper, liquorice, anniseeds, and 
hempseeds, of each a pennyworth: beat all these 
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together, and mix with it some new milk and honey, 
and give each lamb or sheep two or three spoons- 
ful milk warm. This should, if possible, be done 
in the month of May. | 


From the Eastern Chronicle. 


DISEASES OF SHEEP. 

Mr. Editor—Observing in your useful paper an 
extract of a letter from the owner of a flock of 
Merino sheep in Sandwich, N. H. to the editor of 
the New-England Farmer, dated Dec. 20, 1825, 
giving an account of a disease among his lambs the 
last spring—which he found by dissection, to be . 
balls of wool in the stomach, nearly large enough to 
close the passage into the intestines :—and being the 
proprietor of a flock of merino sheep, and believing 
every step we advance in the improvement of fine 
wool sheep is important, and I may add, of vital 
importance to the farming interest in the northern 
part of North America, I beg the indulgence of 
making a few remarks on his communication. 

Although the disease he describes has never af- 
jected my flock, to any considerable degree; and — 
irom looking back for about fifteen years, I do not 
remember to have had but one lamb which I have 
reason to believe died of that disorder, and that I 
did not open, which renders it uncertain whether it 
was that disease or not,—I admire the conduct of 
the writer in communicating his experience, and 
calling on all who can give information either as to 
the Cause, preventive, or cure. I pretend not to 
understand the disease, nor to describe the cure, 
with any degree of certainty; but only to make 
such remarks upon his communication as appear 
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most profitable. I suppose it to be anacknowledged 
fact, that the merino does not supply her young 
with as great a flow of milk as the native sheep.— 
She must therefore be better fed for a short time 
before and after lambing, or the young will suffer 
for want of milk. From some observations that 
fell from the writer, 1am induced to believe that 
his sheep lambed while they were kept from dry 
food. ‘The disease took place when the lambs were 
from three to six weeks old, and I think more under 
that age. 

Animals at the time of bringing forth, or soon 
after, have an abundant supply of milk, which de- 
creases in quantity nearly in proportion as the 
power of digestion in their young increases, so as 
to require more solid food. If from any cause the 
milk is not secreted in sufficient quantity, the young, 
from hunger, are forced to partake of food too hearty 
for their tender age. This produces an ascescent 
state of the stomach, which calls for absorbents to 
neutralize the superabundant acid. Physicians tell 
us this is the case in the human race; and why not 
in the brute creation? Has not wool while saturi- 
zed with yolk, an absorbent and neutralizing quali- 
ty? Chemists tell us it has. We should hence con- 
clude, a priori, that these lambs were not supplied 
with a sufficient quantity of milk, by which they 
were compelled to partake of an undue quantity of 
sohd food which brought about the change spoken of 
above ; then as the most convenient absorbent, they 
partook of wool, which produced the fatal conse- 
quence mentioned. 

Now let us consider whether this be the case.— 
We are told the flock suffered much from sore eyes, 
which certainly have a tendency to decrease the 
flow of milk. We are also indirectly told, they 
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were kept on dry food which has the same effect.— 
These observations I cannot certainly say are true; 
Sut submit them for consideration. Should they 
not prove fallacious, would not a larger supply of 
sreen food to the ewe, which would produce more 
milk at that critical period of a lamb’s life, be a 
preventive? And may not the disease cease to be 
known by causing the sheep to lamb by grass? 

Sore eyes among sheep, is a disease that I am 
well acquainted with, and of whichI can speak 
with some degree of confidence, having expelled it 
from my flock. The remedy is Tar, with which 
cover their noses ali over, about three times a year, 
at equal intervals of time. _ It is also a preventive 
of worms in the head by keeping off the fly which 
deposits the egg —This fly in many respects resem- 
bles the bot fly, which is so troublesome to horses. 
A proprietor of a large flock of sheep said to me— 
**] have had my flock healthy since I have used tar 
enough, and never before.”’ 

i must beg to renew “ Custos’? request, to all that 
can, to give information. I would take the liberty 
to call their attention to another disease which | 
have had in my flock, more or less, every year, for 
a dozen years last past. ‘They begin by stretching, 
and showing evident signs of pain in the intestines. 
After using purgatives in large quantities, a dysen- 
tary follows, which brings on the rot, of which they 
die. The disease always made its appearance in 
the first of the winter, while the sheep were fed on 


dry food. 
MAINE FARMER; 
Winthrop, Jan. 24, 1826. | 


15* 
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¥rom the Farmer's Assistant. 


The diseases of Lambs are : 

Pining. When the excrement of the Lamb be- 
comes so glutinous as to fasten the tail to the vent. 
it must be washed clean, and have the buttocks and 
tail rubbed with dry clay, which will prevent any 
further adhesion. 

Purging. Put the Lamb with its Dam into a dry 
place, and give her some oats, old Indian corn, or 
crusts of wheat bread. If the Dam has not milk 
enough, give the Lamb Cow’s milk, boiled, or let it 
suck a Cow. 

Sometimes it may be found necessary to bleed 
Sheep, to allay some inflammatory disorder. 

‘Daubenton recommends bleeding in the lower 
part of the cheek, at the spot where the root of the 
fourth tooth is placed, which is the thickest part of 
the cheek, and is marked on the external surface of 
the bone of the upper jaw, by a tubercle sufficiently 
prominent to be very sensible to the finger, when 
the skin of the cheek is touched. This tubercle is 
a certain index to the angular vein which is placed 
below.’ | 7‘ 

The method of bleeding, after finding the vein, it" 
is hardly necessary to describe. 

Philip De Castro, a Spanish Shepherd, has writ- 
ten a short treatise on the diseases of Sheep in 
Spain, and of their management there; and he 
recommends that bleeding should be performed in 
a vein in the fore part of the dug. The essay of 
this Shepherd is believed to be worthy of some 
further notice. 

He says the Merino Sheep of Spain are subject 
to the following diseases : 

The scab. Cured by juniper-oil when the wea- 
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ther is wet, or by a decoction of tobacco, in dry 
weather. 

Basquilla ; occasioned by too much blood. Cur: 
ed by bleeding in the dug, as before mentioned. 

Moderez (lethargy) occasioned by pustules formed 
on the brain. The Sheep keep turning, while feed- 
ing, to the side where the pustules are formed.— 
t'ew recover, and the disease is infectious. Some 
Set well in part by pricking the part affected with 
an awl ; but those attacked with this disorder should 
be killed off. | 

Small pox ; being blisters, which first appear on 
ihe flanks, and spread over the body. It is produ- 
ced by drinking stagnant waters.’ The diseased 
Sheep are to be kept apart from the rest, as the dis- 
ease is infectious, and when the blisters break 
anoint them with sweet oil. 

Lastly, Lameness. This appears to be the same 
as 1s desbribed by Mr. Livingston. 

He observes that ‘ the legs of Sheep are furnish- 
ed with a duct which terminates in the fissure of the 
hoof; from which, when the animal is in health, 
there is secreted a white fluid ; but when sick] 
these ducts are stopped by the hardness of the fluid.’ 

He adds, that he had, ‘in some instances, found 
the Sheep relieved by pressing out the hardened 
matter with the finger from the orifice of the duct 
im each foot. Perhaps it may in some cases be pro- 
per to place their feet in warm water, or to use a 
probe, or hard brush, for cleansing this passage.” 

_ He concludes by observing, that probably the ill- 
health of Sheep, in wet or muddy pastures, may in 
some measure be ascribed to the necessity of keep- 
ing these ducts free and open. 

The Compilers of ‘ The Complete Grazier,” 
however, mention another kind of lameness in 
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Sheep, which is called the foot-halt. It is caused 
by an insect resembling a worm, two or three inches 
tong, which is found to have entered between the 
close of the claws of the Sheep, and worked its pas- 
sage upward between the external membranes and 
the bone. ‘To extract the worm, move the claws 
backwards and forwards in contrary directions, and 
it will work its way out. In Great Britain, this 
disorder is chiefly confined to wet pastures. 

De Castro also mentions diseases to which the 
Merino Lambs are subject, in Spain, when brought 
forth in wet weather; such as the lohannillo (gan- 
erene) which hasno cure. The amarilla (jaundice) 
which is infectious ; the flesh and bones of the Lamb 
turning of the color of yellow wax: For this a small 
quantity of the flax-leaved daphne guidium is good. 
The coviro, a lameness of the feet, which appears 
to be the stoppage of the excretory duct, before 
mentioned. Generally he says, the Lambs are sub- 
ject to the diseases of the Ewes; and that the same 
remedies are requisite. | 

Sheep, in Great Britain are subject to the rot ; but 
jt is believed that this disease has never been known 
in this country. Another disease, however, which 
the British writers mention, our Sheep are some- 
times liable to; this is, being maggoty, occasioned 
by being flyblown ; and, if not timely remedied, the 
maggots will eat into the entrails in twenty-four 
hours. Cured by corrosive sublimate and turpen- 
tine rubbed into the sore. 

Sheep, in Great Britain, are also subject to dis- 
eases called the red water and white water, from the 
color of their urine. No cure known. Supposed 
to be occasioned by eating poisonous weeds. 
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Or Swine. 


Sows go 13 weeks with pig, the most profitable 
time for them to take the boar is about the holy 
days, which will fetch the pigs about the time that 
milk will be afforded from the dairy. 

Hogs are liable to a disorder called the swelled 
throat or quinsy. 

Symptoms.—Besides the swelling is a most rapid 
tendency to emaciation. | 

Cure-—Bleeding has been recommended, and 
may be well, but we recommend a powerful dose of 
sulphur, say from 2 to 4 ounces. | 


Measles. 


This complaint is seldom discovered to exist un- 
til the animal is slaughtered, when it is too late to 
be remedied ; and if it is badly affected the meat is 
unfit for food, but if so slightly that the Inspector of . 
pork does not notice it, it will do for suchas do not 
know it. ’ 

Prevention.—Keep your hogs clean, but not in too 
warma bed, a very warm bed during the winter 
under a barn floor, or some such place makes hogs 
unhealthy, either from the effect of the warmth or 
{rom their not taking exercise, as they are aptto eat 
their food hastily and hurry directly back to their 
hotbed. They should have some straw to lay on, 
and be sheltered from the wind and rain. 

Gelding pigs should be done by those who are 
either experienced in it themselves, or have ob- 
served those*who were, 
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OBSERVATIONS AND RECIPES, 
From Taplin Improved. 


The hog is a hurtful and spoiling beast, stout, 
hardy, and troublesome to rule ; however, he is a 
very profitable creature, where they have conve- 
nience to keep him,such as in farms where there are 
large dairies, it is necessary, that to each cow there 
should be a hog for the offals of the dairy ; such as 
skimmed milk, or flit milk, buttermilk, whey, and 
the washings of the dairy, which will afford them 
food sufficient to nourish them; and as there needs 
no more to be said concerning swine, we shall now 
treat of their diseases, dnd the cure of them. 


Rules to know when Swine are in health. 


All swine in health curl their tails, for which 
reason the best swine-herds will by no means suffer 
_ them to be blooded in that part; but in the ears, 
and about the neck, when bleeding is necessary.— 
hey are very subject to fevers, which they shew 
by hanging their heads, and turning them on one 
side, running on a sudden, and stopping short, which 
is commonly, if not always, attended with a giddi- 
ness, which occasions them to drop, and die, if not 
timely prevented. When you observe this distem- 
per upon them, you must strictly regard which side 
their head turns to, and bleed them in the ear, Or in 
the neck, on the contrary side. Some would advise 
to bleed them likewise under the tail, about two 
inches below the rump. _It is very certain that this 
giddiness, or, as some call it, staggers, in a hog, pro- 
ceeds from an over-quantity of blood, and by bleed- 
ing them in time they will certainly recover. 

In bleeding of hogs near the tail, you may observe 
4 large vein to rise above the rest. The old farm. 
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ers used to beat this vein with a little stick, in order 
to make it rise or swell. Open this vein length- 
ways with your fleam, or penknife ; and after taking 
away a sufficient quantity of blood, such as ten 
ounces from a hog of about fourteen stone, or fifteen 
or sixteen from a hog of twenty-five and upwards, 
bind up the orifice either with bast taken from a 
fresh mat, or with a slip taken from the inner bark 
of the lime tree, or the inner bark of a willow, or 
the elm. After bleeding, keep them in the house 
for a day or two, giving them barley meal mixed 
with warm water, and allowing them to drink noth- 
ing but what is warm, water chiefly, without any 
mixture. In the paste made with barley meal, 
some of the most curious swine-herds will give 
about half am ounce a day of the bark of oak, 
ground fine. - | 
Of the Quinsey in Swine. : 

This is a distemper which swine are very subject 
to, and will prevent their feeding, and frequently 
happens when they are half fatted ; so that we have 
known after five or six weeks putting up, that they 
have eaten near ten bushels of pease, three or 
four days of this distemper has reduced them to 
as great poverty in flesh as they were in before 
they were put up to feed. This distemper is a 
swelling in the throat, and is remedied by bleed- 
ing a little above the shoulders, or behind the shoul- 
ders. But the method which we take to be the 
most certain, is to bleed them under the tongue, 
though some pretend that settering is the most 
certain method of cure. However, any of these 
methods will do. — 


Of the Kernel in Swine, and the Cure. 
The distemper called the kernel, is likewise a 
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swelling in the throat: the remedy for which 1s 
bleeding them under the tongue, and rubbing their 
mouths after bleeding, with salt and wheat flour, 
finely beaten and well mixed together. If a sow 
happens to be with pig, and has this distemper upon 
her, give her the roots of the common field narcis- 
sus, or yellow daffodil, 


Loathing of Meat in Swine, or their discharging 11 
involuntarily by Vomit, and the remedy. 

When swine discharge their meat by vomit, their 
stomachs may be corrected by giving them the rasp- 
ings of ivory or hart’s-horn dried in a pan with salt, 
which must be mixed with their meat, which should 
be chiefly ground beans, or ground acorns; or, for 
want of these, barley indifferently broken in the 
mill, and scalded with the above ingredients. Mad- 
der is likewise good to be given them on this occa- 
sion, mixed with their meat. This distemper, how- 
_ ever, is not mortal, but has the ill effect of reducing 
swine in their flesh. It certainly prevents the dis- 
temper called the blood in swine, or the gargut, as 
some call it, which generally proceed from their 
eating too much fresh grass when they are first turn- 
ed abroad in the spring. 


Of the Gargut, or Blood in Swine. 

This distemper, among country people, is always 
esteemed mortal. Some call it a madness in swine. 
It shews itself most like the fever in swine, by stag- 
gering in their gate, and loathing their meat. In 
the fever, however, they will eat freely till the very 
time they drop ; putin this, their stomach will fall 
off a day or two before the staggering or giddiness 
appears. ‘T’he cure for which is, to bleed the hog. 
as soon as you perceive him attacked with the dis- 
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temper, under the ears and under the tail, according 
to the opinion of some. To make him bleed free. 
ty, heat him with a small wand where the incisions 
were made: though it is seldom in this distemper 
that the blood does not come freely enough from 
the vein, if it be rightly opened. After bleeding, 
Keep the hog in the house, give him barley meal in 
warm whey, in which mixture give him madder, or 
red oker powdered, or bole, 


Of the Spleen in Swine. 


As swine are insatiable creatures, they are fre- 
quently troubled with abundance of the spleen ; 
the remedy for which is, to give them some twigs of 
tamarisk boiled or infused in water; or if some of 
the small tender twigs of tamarisk, fresh gathered, 
were to be chopped small and given them in their 
meat, it would greatly assist them: for the juice 
and every part of this wood, is of extraordinary 
benefit to swine in most cases, but in this distemper 
especially. 


Of the Choler in Hogs, the remedy. 


The distemper called the choler, in swine, shews 
itself by the hog’s losing its flesh, forsaking its meat, 
and being more inclined to sleep than ordinar ) 
even refusing the fresh food of the field, and falling 
into a deep sleep as soon as he enters it. It is 
common, in this distemper, for a hog to sleep more 
than three parts in four of its time; and _ conse- 
quently he cannot eat, as nature requires him, suffi- 
ciently for his nourishment. This is what one ma 
call a lethargy, for he is no sooner asleep but he 
seems dead, not being sensible or moving though 
you beat him with the greatest violence; till of his 
own accord he recovers, 
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The most certain and approved remedy for it is 
the root of the cacumis silvestries, or wild cucum- 
ber, as some call it, stamped and strained with wa- 
ter, give them to drink. This will immediately 
cause them to vomit, and soon after to become live- 
ly and leave their drowsiness. When the stomach 
is thus discharged, give them horse beans, softened 
in pork brine, if possible; or, for want of that, in 
beef brine, or in fresh human urine, from some 
healthful person ; or else acorns that have been in- 
fused a day or two in common water and salt, about 
a fortieth part of salt to the water. 

It would be necessary to keep them in the house 
during the time of the operation, and not to suffer 
them to go out till the middle of the next day, first 
giving them a good feed of barley meal, mixed with 
water wherein a little oak has been infused three or 
four hours. 


Of the Pestilence, or Plaguein Swine. 


This distemper is judged to be infectious, and 
therefore all swine that are taken with it, must im- 
mediately be separated from the herd, and put info 
some house where none but the infected may come. 
in this, as well as in all other cases where swine are 
distempered, let them have clean straw: give them, 
when they are thus attacked, about a pint of good 
white wine, or rasins wherein some of the roots of 
the polypody of the oak have been boiled, and 
wherein about ten or twelve bruised berries of ivy 
have heen infused. This medicine will purge them, 
and, by correcting their stomachs will discharge the 
distemper. 

If, after the first, another hog should be seized 
avith the same illness, let the house or stye be clean- 
ed well from the straw and dung of the first distem- 
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peredhog. Aft the first of his entyance give him. 
some bunches of wormwood, fresh gathered, for 
him to feed on at his pleasure ; observing every 
time that you have occasion to bring in new distem- 
pered swine, to give them clean litter and clean 
houses. 

The polypody of the oak in white wine, as above ° 
directed, is likewise an improved remedy for the 
distemper mentioned above, called the Choler. 

Of Measled Swine. 

Swine, when they are troubled with this distem- 
per, will have a much hoarser voice than usual, 
their tongues will be pale, and their skin will be 
thick set with blisters, about the bigness of pease.— 
As this distemper is natural to swine, thé anciénts 
advise, that you give them their meat out of leaden 
troughs by way of prevention. It isalso a-common 
practice, where this distemper prevails (for it is in 
some sort pestilential,) to give the hog an infusion 
of briony root and cummin water every morning in 
their first feed, by way of precaution. But the 
most sure way is to prepare the following medi- 
cine, Viz. y 

Sulphur, half a pound; allum, three ourices; 
Day berries, three quarters of a pint; soot, two 
ounces, Beat these all together, tie them in a linen 
cloth, and lay them in the water which you give 
them to drink, stirring them first in the water. 


Of the distemper in the lungs of Swine, and its cure, 


Swine, as they are of a hot nature, are subject to: 
a distemper which is called the thirst, or lungs, ae- | 
cording tosome farmers. This is what we design 
fo treat of, as it is a distemper proceeding purely. 
‘rom want of water, and what they are never sub- 
ject to butin the summer time, or where water is 
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wanting. Itis frequently to the farmer’s expense 
very greatly, when swine are put up to be fatted, 
that there is not due care to give them water enough, 
then they surely pine, and lose the benefit of their 
meat. The remedy for this is to give them water 
fresh and frequently, otherwise it will bring them to 
have an over-heat in their liver, which will occa- 
sion this distemper, which farmers generally term 
the lungs; to cure which, pierce both ears of the 
hog, and put into each orifice a leaf and stalk, a lit- 
tle bruised, of the black hellebore. 
Of the Gall in Swine. 


This distemper never happens but for want of 
appetite, and where the stomach is too cold to di- 
gest, as some authors say. Generally, as far as our 
experience teaches us, it happens to those swine 
which are confined in nasty pens, and are neglected 
and starved in their food. The cure for this dis- 
temper is to give them the juice of colewort or 
cabbage leaves, with saflron mixed with honey and 
water about a pint. 

This distemper shews itself by a swelling that ap- 
pears under the jaw. 

Of the Pox in Swine. 

This distemper is remarkable in such swine as 
have wanted necessary subsistence, and more par- 
ticularly in such as have wanted water. Some have 
thought it to proceed from a venereal cause, where- 
by the blood has been corrupted. It appears in 
many sores upon the body of the creature, and 
whatever boar or sow happens to be infected with 
«{, will never thrive, though you give them the best 
of meat. The cure is to give them inwardly about 
évo large spoonsful of treacle, in water that has 
first been made indifferently sweet with honey 
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about a pint at a time, anointing the sores with 
flower of brimstone well mixed with hog’s lard : 
to which you may add a small quantity of tobacce 
dust. While you give the preparation of treacle 
inwardly, the swine thus infected should be kept in 
ifre house, and quite free from the rest of the herd, 
‘iil they are cured. 

Mr. MT. of Surry, his remedy for the Swelling wun- 

der the Throat. 

‘This distemper appears somewhat like the swel.- 
ing of the kernels, or what the ordinary farmers 
call the kernels in swine. The most immediate 
remedy is to open the swollen parts, when they are 
ripe for that purpose, with a fine penknife, or lan- 
et, taking care that it is not in the least rusty ; and 
there will issue from thence a great quantity of 
icetid matter of a yellow or greenish color. Wash 
then the part with fresh human urine, and dress the 
wound with hog’s lard. 

A Cure for the bite of a Viper, or mad dog in Swine. 

The signs of madness in hogs, which proceeds 
trom the bites of vipers, slow-worms, or mad dogs, 
are nearly the same ; viz. a hog, on this occasion, 
will paw with his feet, foam at his mouth, and 
champ or gnash with his jaws, start suddenly, and 
jump upon all four at intervals. Some of the coun- 
try people have mistaken this distemper for the 
féver in swine; others have mistaken it for stag- 
gers : but in neither of these do the swine paw with 
their feet, the venomous bites alone giving them 
that direction. The most immediate cure or reme- 
dy for such bitings, if you can judge of their disaster 
presently after they are bit, is to wash the wound 
with warm human urine, or warm vinegar ; or for 
want of either, with common water and salt, warm- 
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ea, the quantity of salt one fortieth pari to the 
water, and then searing or burning the wound with 
a red hot iron. | 

It is necessary, at the same time, to setter the 
fhog in the ear, with the common hellebore. 

t is convenient, when swine have been thus bit- 
ten, to give them the following medicine : 

Take of rue, the smaller centaury, box, St. John’¢ 
wort, of each two handsful; vervain, a handful ; 
these herbs should be boiled in four gallons of smal! 
beer, being tied up in bunches. 

When you imagine that this decoction is strong 
enough, or has received the virtue of the herbs, 
pass the liquor through a sieve, or strain it through 
a coarse cloth; then add to it about a gallon of 
water, or as much as will make good the deficiency 
of the water boiled away ; add to this about twe 

ounds of flour of sulphur, and about a pound of 
madder finely beaten, and as much of coriander- 
seeds not beat ; of anniseeds about three quarters af 
a pound, and fine oyster-shell powder well prepar- 
ed, or in lieu of that, the powder of crab claws, or 
lobster claws, about six ounces. This medicine 
will be enough for twenty-five hogs. 


Of the Tremor, or Shaking in Swine, its cure ; from 
C. G. Esq. of Hertfordshire. 

Take hyssop and mallows, in stalks, and leaves, 
about a handful of each ; boil them in three pints af 
milk till the virtue of the herbs has sufficiently get 
into it; then pass the liquor through a sieve, or 
strain it, to be free from the herbs ; adding then of 
madder, two spoonsful, and about an ounce of 
liquorice sliced, with as much anniseeds. Give it 


iwo mornings together. 
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A, Tyson of Warwickshire, his remedy Jor the Stag. 
§ers in a@ Hog. 

This distemper is to be cured two ways, viz, 
either bya draught prepared of flour of sulphur and 
madder, ground or powdered, about an ounce of 
each boiled in new milk, and given at twice to the 
hog fasting in the morning, two days following, if 
you take the distemper in the beginning ; or else, 
when it has already seized his head with violence, 
se the following preparation. 

Take of the common house-leek, and rue, of each 
a like quantity ; to which add bay salt, enough to 
make their juices very pungent, when they are 
braised together, which should be done in a stone 
vr marble mortar, with a wooden pestle ; when 
these are well stamped and mixed together, add a 
large spoonful of the strongest vinegar you can get, 
and put the mixture into the ears of the hog, stop- 
ping them both close with tow, wool, or cotton, so 
that it may remain in a day and a night. This, if 
the hog is not far gone, will recover him ; but if he 
is not quite well, the same must be repeated a 
second time; and as soon as the mixture is taken 
out of his ears, stop them with sheep’s wool, or with 
cotton or tow that has been greased a little with oil 
of almonds ; for this will prevent his taking cold. 


Of the Murrain, and Measles, in Swine j the remedy, 

Srom a curious Gentleman of Northamptonshire. 

Although we have already mentioned this distem- 
per, and its cure, give us leave yet to insert another 
remedy, which has been highly commended. 

Take of the flour of sulphur, half an ounce, and 
as much madder powdered or ground, as it comes 
over, liquorice sliced, about a quarter of an ounce ; 
and Anniseeds the same quantity ; to this put a spoon- 
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fail of wheat flour, and mix it in new milk, to give 
ihe hog ina morning fasting; repeat this medicint 
fwice or thrice. 

If a hog has eat any ill herbs, such as henbane ox 
hemlock; to cure the same, give him to drink the 
juice of cucumbers made warm, which will causé 
him fo vomit, and so cleanse his stomach that he 
will soon recover. 


Sows with Pig. 


Great care should be taken of the sows when they 
are with pig, and to shut them up in the sty for fear 
of accidents, but you should not put two together, 
because they will lie upon one another, and so hurt 
themselves ; let them farrow in the sty, otherwise 
they will often cast their pigs, which is a great loss 
fo the keeper. 


Gelding Pigs, and spaying Sows. 


"Phe boar pigs ought to be gelded when they are 
about six months old; for then they begin to wear 
strong in heat, and will make the stronger hogs. 

Sows should not be spayed till they are three or 
four yeass old ; to do which, cut them in the mid 
ffank, two fingers broad, with a sharp penknife, and 
take out the bag of birth and cut it off, and so stitch 
up the wound again, and anoint it, and keep her in 
a warm sty for two or three days ; then let her out, 
and she will soon grow fat. 


Gelding of Hogs. 


In the spring, and after Michaelmas, are the two 
‘Dest seasons to geld your hogs: to do which, cut a 
cross slit in the middle of each stone, then pull fiem 
gently out, and anoint the wound with tar. 
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To feed a Hog for Lard. 


Let him lie on thick planks, or a stone pavement ; 
ieed him with barley and pease, but no beans, and 
let him drink the tappings or washings of hogsheads ;. 
but for a change give him sodden barley, and ina 
short time he will begin ta glut; therefore, about 
Once in ten days, give him-a handful of crabs. 
Make him drunk now and then, and he will fatten 
the better. After a month’s feeding, give him 
dough made of barley meal for about five weeks, 
without any drink or other moisture ; by which time 
he will be fat enough for use. 


A Bath for the Swine’s Pox, 


_ This is a distemper that often proves of very ill 
consequence, because one infects another ; it gene- 
rally proceeds from lice in their skia, or poverty ; 
and they will never thrive while they are troubled 
with it. The cure for which is this ; | 

Take yarrow, plantain, primrose leaves, briar 
leaves, old oaken leaves, water betony, of each twe 
handsful ; boil them in two gallons of running water 
(ill they are all tender, and then wash your hogs 
therewith ; and in twice or thrice using, it will dry 
ihem up. : 

Against Vomiting. 

When you perceive your hog to cast or vomit, 
you may be sure his stomach is not well ; and there- 
lore give him some shavings of ivory mixed with a 
little dried beaten salt. Also beat his beans smail, 
and put them in the trough with his other meat, 
(hat he may feed thereon before he goes to the fie], 
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Qn comparing the date which appears in the title 
page of this volume, (1826,) with the date of some 
of the articles in the body of the work, there is an 
apparent discrepancy, which requires an explanation 
from the publisher. The work was put to press in 
the fall of 1826, and it was our intention to com- 
plete it as soon as possible ; but unavoidable delays 
‘have retarded its final completion till this time, (July, 
1827,) which will, we trust, satisfactorily account 
for some of the communications it contains being 
dated as late as February and May, 1827. The 
publisher, however, thinks he has no cause to regret 
ihe delay that has taken place, as it has enabled 
him to collect several additional articles, which, he 
_ js induced to believe, will render the work more 
yaluable to those into whose hands it may fall, par- 
ticularly the letter from Mr. Coons, relative to the 
Botts, and wounds in horses, and the communication 
relative to “ Stir_e-ouT,” from the kind friend whe 
has furnished the principal part of the original mat- 
ter which the work contains. 

The recipe for the cure of the Heaves, which 
was published in our edition of ‘ Tartin Improve,’ 
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and which, from its great efficacy, has been con- 
sidered by all those who have used it as one of the 
most important articles in that book, was acciden- 
tally left out of its proper place, and, rather than 
omit it altogether, it has been thought best to intro- 
duce it under the head of Addenda. The article 
which follows it, headed “ Lock Jaw in Horssgs,”’ 
was received on the 20th of June 1827, when 
the book was nearly all printed, but which we 
consider of sufficient importance to be embodied 
in 4 work of this nature, particularly as it confains 


no other article on the same subject. If the inser- _ 


tion of it shall be the means of saving even a single 
horse, the publisher will think himself amply com- 
pensated for the additional trouble and expense he 
has incurred, as his main object is to render the 
present work as useful to the public as possible. 


wa 


“Recipe for the cure of the Heaves, 


“Take half a pound.of good Ginger, (Ginger is 
very often adulterated by a mixture of Indian meal 
put two spoonsful of it into a mash of scalded wheat 
bran, and feed the same twice a day till the cure is 
effected, which, in nine cases in ten, will take place 
in ten or fifteen days—Bleeding and 4 nitrous solu- 
tion, (half an ounce to a drench) will accelerate 
the cure. 

“N. B. The above recipe (simple as it may ap- 
pear) has often been sold for $5.-—Surprizing cures 
Have been effected. 
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TO OWNERS OF HORSES. 

Lock jaw in Horses.—We publish the following 
communication, by a respectable physician of this 
county, with pleasure. Every thing that can con- 
tribute to the relief, under disease, of that noble 
animal the horse, is worthy of attention: 

This disease much more frequently occurs in that 
useful animal, than farriers, and those who pretend 
to know something about it, are willing to allow: 
and as ignorance of disease will ever lead to mis- 
chievous and destructive practices, I offer the follow- 
ing lines to a discerning public, hoping that they 
will expose the error which has heretofore existed 
with regard to the true nature of the disease in ques- 
tion, and point out a more rational, safe, and efficient 
practice. 

In this disease the nictating membrane becomes 
conspicuous, the nose is pointed horizontally, and 
the tail raised considerably, and turned a little to 
one side.—The horse ruminates his food like a cow, 
scarcely separating his jaws, and his walk is much 
changed,—both his fore and hind legs being much 
farther apart than usual. His flesh becomes very 
hard, and at last his jaws are completely locked.— 
This is commonly the last symptom; but in some 
cases al! these symptoms appear nearly at the same 
time. When this is the case, I consider it as an un- 
favorable sign: for the slower the symptoms suc- 
ceed each other, the less dangerous the disease, and © 
vice versa; for, when the affections of the jaws 
soon succeed the other symptoms there is the great- 
est danger. | 

One of the greatest impediments to the eure of 
this disease is the vulgar error of supposing that the 
horses have what is called the hooks, an opinion 
that originated in ignorance; because it has no foun- 
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dation in nature. "To prevent the cruel operation 
of cutting for this supposed disease (which would 
be worse than the disease, if it existed at all,) I shall 
give a deseription of this part of the eye. The 
horse, like all other brute animals, being liable to the 
introduction of foreign matter into the eye, and not 
being favored with hands like man, or other means 
of removing it, has been bountifully furnished by 
nature with a nictating membrane. —'Thisisa strong 
cartilaginous nature, and is put in motion by the re- 
tractor muscles drawing the eye into the orbit, by 
which motion this membrane is brought over the 
globe of the eye: thus, by the motion of the eye, 
it serves to cleanse or wipe off any offensive matter 
that may have been introduced. 

Many have believed that this membrane had 
arisen there in the course of a few days, because 
they were not acquainted with the causes that ren- 
dered it more visible than usual. There are many 
such causes but more especially the two following : 
ist. Inflammation in the eye, which, when stimula- 
ted by the rays of light,is drawn into the orbit, 
leaving the membrane partially exposed. oq. 
Spasms of the muscles of the eye, or parts adjacent. 
which produce the same effect, and is the reason 
why the tetanus is so often supposed to be the 
hook, which has no existence. This mistake is 
often fatal; for Ihave sometimes been unable té 
persuade the owners of horses of the deceptions, 
and the cartilage has been cut out to the destruction 
of the poor animal. 

The causes are, injuries of the feet ; iron nails 
oftener occasions tetanus than any thing else ; dock- 
ing the tails, strong stimulating dressings after cer- 


tan operations ; operations which are followed by a. 


high degree of inflammation. 
17 
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I conceive there are two species of tetanus very 


different from each other,—the one evidently arising _ 


fromgreat and general debility, giving rise to spasms, 
and the other originating from excess of inflamma- 
tion, requiring evacuations for its cure. 1 imagine 
that the disease proceeds to a more rapid termi- 
nation when it proceeds from fever, and the re- 
verse. 

In tetanus from wounds, the wounded part heals 
long before the symptoms of lock jaw appear; in 
many, from five to six days to two or three weeks 
afterwards. When the spasms were communicated 
to the intestines the chance was a bad one, and a 
obstinate constipation was equally unfavorable — 
With mercury I have cured three cases out of five. 
The fourth would have done well, had not the 
owner of the horse, contrary to advice, permitted 
the operation for the hooks to have been performed. 
The fifth was one of those desperate cases, and so 
far advanced, that I think no remedy could have 
any effect. 

I could not perceive that the mercury had any 
éffect upon the exertions, or any other except that 
of relaxing the spasms in a few hours after it was 
given. ‘The glands were not affected that I could 
perceive, and no part of the mouth, fauces or 
tongue, shew any marks of action. The intestines 
were litile if at all infected, as no purgative effecis 
were perceptible. It may be useful to state a case 
exhibiting in general the mode of treatment I have 
used in those cases when mercury proved unsuc- 
cessful. | 

_ Twas called to see a horse supposed to haye the 
hooks, and as the owner pretended to no knowledge 
of the Aisaline, he iad, thronghe the persuasion of 
others, suffered the operation to be performed-seve- 
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val days before [saw him. Upon enquiry I found 
_ that a bone had entered his foot about three weeks 
before; but had been extracted a day or two after- 
wards, and left little or no lameness. For this rea- 
son those who saw him could not be persuaded that 
the disease could have arisen from this cause. It 
was easy to perceive that the symptoms of the loclc 
jaw were increasing ; but as they had proceeded 
gradually, my prospect was pleasing. The wounded 
part was dilated immediately, and dressed with 
cantharides and spirits ef turpentine. The symp- 
toms did not abate, and the evident marks of strong 
spasmodic actions rendered something farther ne- 
cessary. I with great difficulty introduced into the 
mouth six drachms of calomel: 2d day calomel 
was repeated, but no appearance of relief: 3d ca- 
lomel repeated, and the spasms less frequent, and 
of shorter duration: 5th, spasms relieved ;_ this 
morning he passed from the rectum a small watery 
discharge, but nothing like a free or active purga- 
live ; 6th, he is better, and can distend his jaws ; 
gave an injection of corn meal gruel; 7th, purges a 
little, and the injection was repeated; 8th, no more 
passage; his jaws quite free, and his appetite re- 
turning. He soon recovered, and is now a very fine 
animal. 
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ADVICE TO PURCHASERS OF HORSES. 
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CFUMBUEET, 2b oe sec cucadghodste tbe Cavdwas tice ac ames Oaee 
Giggs upon the lips, and Gagg teeth,.....0cse0 voce seee ceee 10 
BEQUES, 0006 dgeccukeati@indadodiaadlccst eerie 
SOE A abt ce mshctisns ery irae pathy CE eee oo 
Lampas,oe cece csenears oo SECM aS MEE oot ws acta pads & on cod 
Morfoundering «02 vecccccstsdes soeccesesessnccscetecceed 
Manes eves cect cscccutide ceed tes reedashees uscd suv aebs wht 
MOStrils, e+++ ee esee eee ce rese cece seme tense sean eens sees oa 
Neck, tesseececevceecsceseccesecsrcceevesessesvesese 16 
Osselets, -o co ccceccicccs cece seve sone cccs cesses pove cece 12 
PasterD, 0.0 vs coceccccve cece regs sspecccseses sees cose veld 
Pole-Evil, ++ seve cerccasves orees cess spon essopecereceselG 
Rat’s tall,s > se cere resenspesecree ress caresereaecees oe eel 
Strangles, 0c cccccs cscs concescassctcadeescesssecserceveed 
Splents, s+eeseceee sees seen cgewsaseensces sassscesserecel] 


Shoulders,..... se@ne ORO REBT ea ew Eee *s eves e*eorve eoreseae IG 
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SpPavins, occs seve scttrecccscscesssesrees qcacceocePage 18 
Thighs and Legs,-..-«-ccsessee cocecccecaseseterssovecoll 
Tottering Legs, s+.0-+ ee ceteer cere ceneee ee eseccars cess ae 
Vives, TED Us ab aire - oduw cccces cong cc ncpa 0v.0 can ent 
Whindeaiie, Vries Weed Mie Beso tihpae 00 cc nccces'sacascoeeeld 
Beaik and troter Meth Oe 6b see Wks vdBhesocccnc cece cc 20D 
Walk and trot mounted,.-.-acseeecececeeeeese rin< shoe 00k 


_ RECIPES FOR THE CURE OF HORSES. 
Blindness, weak eyes, &C...-ccesseerececsceeacarsrcsereeeae 
Bite, or stroke in a horse’s eye, spre for..s++s cat encsesee ers 
WIIGOR Spa yin, Crs (Or - 0. os od Mea c cc ccc cecccdccccccnsaccs4 
PR INGE ONES WOT occ pp occce ct oc case os cece vacadtect’ 
ote. cake ol oiedacece cucccscn~c eres? 
Belly Ache, Cholic and Gripings,..-.....+.. cocacccgsmes 2050 
Broken winded horse, remedy for.. ++... c+evsccesecseeceeeTl 
Bladder in a horse’s mouth,............e0. Le, Tee be coGe 
‘Bloody Rifts in the palate of the mouth,..-0+.-..e+eeesee082 
Botts—under the head “ To breeders of horses,”....+.----9% 
Botts, Mr. Coons’ communication on the......--<. «-+--++-107 
Bone Spavin, Ringbone, or Windgall,.... .- 0+ ce ecceee oe ee 10D 
Common horse distemper, .... ++ 1.0 ee ee cee cana rseeeene de. 
Costive, for a horse that is-.++++ee+e++ eres geeeeseree ae 0057 


Choking oe down in the harness,.. ee ++ +66 


Ciapp in the back sinews, cure for.........ccceeseceencs 
_ Caution to prevent taking a clapp in the back sinews for a 
Shoulder slip, .-.-- CS CU EU SE aR oe ce scbe na vtecedececsece TS 
Colt’s Evil, or shedding GT AROMA, oc acagscncbeNessccaccscs ol 
Chords in a horse, to cure the...... St RRR Oe A ee 
‘Cholic, or belly boutid,....-sseseeseecedesecceacees cece oe G4 
‘Cramps, or convulsions of the sinews or musvles,.---.e.+-. «84 
Bo OS ae ees ea TE 
“Difficulty of cleaning a mare after foaling.......... 0.0.0. 2.67 
*Wiapenite, to Make... es eeceec ase cece cece caenee trereeeS3 
“Drench for a horse that is feeble and faint, &c........00- 000085 
Film in a horse's eye, cure fareecseeeeegnes aneeeegessser 
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Moot or hoofdistempery.++sseesse.sseseseeerseesseePage 39 
Fever, ...... Sspotetesctansoesetueereoncnracasveonas pap sebh 
Founder, or surfeit from grain or water,. eee cere rotons oe 0 5G 
Foaling, difficulty in. wee ee ete tener tee teen ne eens seeeenns oe Gb 
foundered horses, CULE LOT ses eee sere ee eeeeceeeee eee s 103-106 
Glanders, . witrhshthtch) dd abt te. debe tS OWES Es eee 
Grease, surfeits, loss of appetite, &e., cure fOr vedas ne oe es oY 
Hoof bind, and the effects of & founderys ee. secccsceccssce 0099 
Heaves and Yellow Water, +--+ s.0e cess ceeveeceeeesceee e052 
Heaves and COUGH, s+seeeserececencccerccens eoecen ces cone dd 
Hipped..or Pin-shot, oc... css c Medicare cthee ne oe te ee eee e G2 
Heat, overcome with, ...........2. Ctr ee teen tees eee HG 
Heetgumemeer forthe 2... 0. Sd Oe ee 179 


Juflamed eyes, water forse..seee cece cece ene c ence cee oe 0083 


Kunuckling over,+..e.cccccecccce Cre cece ce we ce cece ee ned 
Ki rely avid Sates so oo 6% ca wc bese ee ean 
Lampas,.+++eseseeeceeeeesecccesseeserseenecseee ##30-104 
Look jaw in hornes, >... QR ee 17$ 
Loss of appetite,.+s-++0-essecsececessceccceseceseseee 56 
Lust in mares, to Pravelie. <2... vs eine deed capes eas veg ale 
Mouth or tongue distemper... yusie se Seco Se eas eee 
NANOS COULD TOM se eee clec ed cose cena sone tere Suis os beeen 
Mad staggers, to cure the . code pece seve cucces leds sthne bene 
Ordering of mares after foaling, Pete cere were ee ce ceee tees 6 OG 
Ointment for wounds or bruises, &c.++ ++ ee eree veces sees coT@ 
Pole Evil,. siti acan on vn eoie eee a 


Pissing bloo:l, eo Te Sees meee ee ee Bete EE ee BESO BE ESOe SEES - -5T 
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Pain in the kidnies, or the stone,.... eescsssece Raved aa 


Pulse of horses,..... ye ee wees te ee oe eee Trrtsisrint eee. 
Quitter bone, to cure the.. ee ee ee ee ee ee 2 Oe ee ce senes GO 


Rheum from a horse’s eye, to take,+-..++.. oe leees dab oe ee OS” 


Ring bone,..+... Coes coscocs ~**F geic civ ewesdue tved tuue 2 4Q- 
Ruptures, . ste tee tee eeee sees ee sesenesecesacesecnsere seid 


Ranning of the Reins,...; Poona sereeeseee See os ee be wot 9049 


Swelled eyelids, eS OO OH ee tr eseoseeeeeeee rr ee oe bees 033 
Stl nevi, +++. Pee Te te aw hase tone Ja bsemeven o2et pene ee oo 4 
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Stiffhess of the joints and legs,..--cesescerseateeecreees Page 42 
Spavins,e.scsecssececcccceccereesece bevesecevers Siete a wee 
HepwtiAMMMNT 5 cCunuke.ss v« cote tecebe ermunehheensr: «9.2 44 
Scratches, cure for s-++ sceccese recs cere cece seessesesent 4) 
BCOWESS, 0000 cecccdscce co cceesereccseccccssccccessecs te04 
Scouring, to cUre & sere seve rece cree eres tree ceresecs tenes 
Stranguary, cece seee cece teceee cece een cececesece tees 209 
Shoulder sprain, .ss. cece sees cece sees ccee see ceseesceseesOl 
Stifle otltjeoce ac ccee cove voce cetecccccscsseceveccseesOe-Lly 
Staggers, a cure for the--+-sseseeceeeee tees cree eb cece scseclod 
Strain, for a sees co ecee ce cerees coerce cece tees suse ceneseua 
Shoeing horses, ++ +ee+ sees cceecersceseee sees tecesece tees BU 
Swellings, from Spavin, bruise, or galls of harness or saddle. .109 
Thistilo, cure forse... ce eeeececece cece tee sees ceteee sees 61 
Tongue complaint,..++++-++++.++ te CL nae bo bk oiler Mace cao ee 
Windgalls, ..eececeeecreecceececece tee cece sewn oe apt trae 
Wrens and Callouses,-ceecescccreee ces  Swetne aa abvups 6+eane 
Wounds in the hoofs,...- e+ cece cece cececececcscteee cebeesld 
Wounds, cures for ..+. cece teee conn ceee tess cetese tees 108 
‘Yellows, or Yellow Water,.+-+-sseesseenceceee ceeees 50 to 53 


RECIPES FOR THE CURE OF HORNED CATTLE. 
A general drink for cattle that are CE eee 
Back strained, remedy foracowthatis, . . . ..- = 122 
Bloody scour or the bloody flux, a drink forthe . . . + 131 
Bite of a mad dog, viper, or slow worm, . ... . . 136 
Bruises in cattle,aremedy for. . . - . .... . 137 
Bone broken or misplaced, . . . - - + « + « + «+ 138 
Breeding of milk incows, . . .- . +--+. --+ +--+. 138 
iit eee ee Te, ae” sao tn vn ie oe 139 
Black or red water incows . . . . . «4 « - « - . 140 
Choke with apples, potatoes, &.. . . . « « » » « UIQ 
Cows thatcannotclean, . . . . +... +--+ 12 
Cough incowsand bullocks, . . . . . « «= - « - 124 
Cattle that lower, or losethecud, . . . . .« « « «© 123 
(Clue bound, for a cow or bullockthatis . . . . . » 130 
Fountler with apple, grain, &&. 2. 2 2 we ee ee BOD 
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Malling down ofthe palate... 2... 1 1. Page 136 
Mlux, or lax, or scour in COU ge) ee, Ps MRE so 
Gargyse, of the . . . on EE > | o> tn eh ee 


Galled or bruised in the oan be the ee rey pera eS 
Homie. tae a, a 
Hoof distemper, . . . a ais) obi trues?) aan 
Hide bound ; or the ae called the aie <e eP 
Husk ina bullock, . . . 1... niet ks elem ee 


Haw, or other diseases in the eyes of aie. Seite tras Ate ; 
SIDVOR INE eg ws Sh Oa 
ENDO Wp reo s Sk So Sal. gn. bo ye ae ee ae 
Imposthumes, . . . . ine Vane oe emcee ae 


Inflammatien in the Sides of a bullock, oa fe MRRES ees ee 
Kibe ina bullock,curefor . . . . 2. 4 «1 se « 195 
PE BC 8 in a gS a tae, ee a 
Loss of appetite incows andoxen, . ..... =. ~~ 121 
Lungs, when a beast is disorderedinits . . . , - . . 120 
Lameness in a cow or bullock, .. / ¥. >... baci. 187 we 
Murrain, or plague among cattle, curefor, . . . . . 121 
Ointment for a swelling attending a wound, . . . . . 134> 
Omtment fora green wound, . .... .. +e ++ 125 ee 
Parge for a'cow ér Bullock, 22.0.) Sy. De 138 ae | 
Pissed blood, fora cow that 62. 03 Go foe Sy “oa 
KiOt th'otcen, oF eows, so Se Pees 


swelled udder, .°.. . 2% Po he Nie Vibes *. Ogee 

Stoppage of urine in a cow or bullocks, A RS Fo ES PO oa 
Scab incowsoroxen, ..... 4 2, OT es hee | 
Simewstrain,fora .. . Cis sa tal ret Betas Senn 


Salve or charge, foramy wound, . ..°..4.. 
swollen codsinabul,  .°. . 8 at 
Straine in Garey 63 es 

ema cmthanim: . i 33 tii Ft ee 
Swellings, or snarled bags, . . .°. . « « 3 
Scvureth. fora calf that 2.570 4.° 7°. eee 
‘fail distemper or worm inthe tail, . , . .. 


Shrew bitten, or bitten by ty 08 or hint Aes) a 
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'l'o feed calves while they suck, . . - . . - + Pageldi 
Tail, ofthe distemper calledthe . . . . «+ « «+ + « 122 
Unguent for cows and bullocks that have sores or wounds, . 133 
Yellows in a cow or bullock, which some call pantess, . . 127 


CURES FOR DISEASES OF SHEEP. 
A remedy when sheep swallow poisonous things. . . . 151 


Broome salve, a remedy forthe scab, . . . . « « 147-146 
ED, te. tho Me, sitet oie ‘ose 6. a 
pe eee) Pere | 
_Coughin sheep, . . ie Pee” A | 


Cutting or gelding of thie a oh pt oh ep 26.» » 156 
OS Nae... eee 
EE er ae Pree’ | 
Flowing ofthe gall,againstthe . . ..... + + 156 
lich oriMeemenG@Mmemy . «1 1 wt. 6. wu se Be 
i OT, a ee gion | 
Murrain,. .. SS Ot Ae ee aC 
Pining and Pins, ig” "Se. ae ae ee OC 
et Terie. . . ts. ea 
i a a ee ea are | 
Skit orloosenessinsheep, . . ..... =... =. 149 
Sore eyes insheep, .. . o Wee. +) te gta 162 
Staggers in lambs or young EtG ieee ee Oe ee 
on ae aS eee |} | 
DiGeeGriaemeneen ReeD, =. eg o55. s . . « - . 449 
Tag orbeltinsheep,... . FR are 
To fasten loose teeth in sheep or sais, ae 2 Wukete 6 San 
Oh Tee oo wee del UC ER 
Wild fireinsheep,. . . . . ©: og SR ee 
Woodevilanditscure, .... ae Lk oe 


CURES FOR DISEASES OF SWINE. 
Bite of a eee or mad dom  . sts: S .s A 
Bath for the swine’s eS ee a 


Distemper in the lungs of s ah. Vie Sec ee ie eee 
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Gargut, or blood inswine, . . . . , . - » « Page 166 
Gallinswine, . , 


OEE cS tie te 
Gelding pigs and spaying sow, . . : ogee 
Gelding of hogs, Se? fe) See eee ol a Ge. 
Kernel in swine, . SR a PGR OS ae 1 


Loathing of meat, OS oe eee cn GM rs 
Measles, and Measled SRG s.r ets. S ee. ae 163-169 
Murrain and measles, 
Pestilenceinswine, . . . . A AMOR Se ee re 

Pou in sWine, 5 SS by) «in! tytn a’ SS eh BEE 

Quinsyin swine, . 2. eae Tee * 
Rules to know when swine are in Hearty 2 gos sa ee 
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Swelling underthe throat, . . . . | bode eres. MED 
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Staggersinahog, . . See ws 
Sows with pig, . . 
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HORSE MEDICINE. 

The lite of a favorite or valuable Horse may possibly be pre- 
served by the trifling expense of having at hand, one or the other 
of the two following Valuable Medicines, never before published, 
but which have been proved, notwithstanding, to be successful, 
without a parallel. Observe the certificates below, and the res- 
pectable and unimpeachable sources from whence they emanated, 
30 different from common Patent Medicine. 

HULL & BOWNE, 146 Pearl-Street; New-York, 

Druggists and Chymists, are the authorized Agents for the Pro- 
prietor, who will receive orders from any part of the United 
States and Canda, &c.. 


An effectual cure for the Yellow Water, in Horses. 
Yellow Water. An expression which in many places means: 
when a horse becomes poor in flesh, loses his appetite for food— 


is extremely dull and gaunt, and finaly a diarrhce and mortifica- ’ 
tion in the bowels takes place. % 


Four doses in a packet, with directions, signed in the subscri- 


ber’s own hand writing. Price $1 25. 

The subscriber now offers to the public, a Medicine, for the 
cure of Yellow Water, in horses. It has been fairly and fully 
tested, and found the only remedy ever discovered, deserving the 
name of a specific in that inveterate disorder, which generally 
baffles the invention, and wearies the patience of all who under= 
take to contend with it. This Medicine has repeatedly cured 
the most advanced and hopeless cases; even after the animal had 
been given away asof no ¥yalue. It is believed that such as 
make trial of it, will find it to answer more than a reasonable ex: 
pectation. The Medicine is accompanied with printed directions 
for ordering the horse, and giving the medicine... Th medicine 
may be given in any complaints where there is a similarity of 
symptoms, particularly loss of appetite, hide bound, bad coat, 
of the limbs, emaciation, &c. observing to not give it as 
often by one half, as in cases of decided Yellow Water.—The 
following Certificates are sufficient to induce any person who has 
occasiou for it, to give it a fair trial. They have been gra- 
tuitously offered and are from men of unquestionable character, 

| CERTIFICATES. 

The following certificate is from Christian Lawrence, Chatham, 
Col. Co. N. Y. o 

I certify that I had some time ago two yaluable horses sick 

18 ; 


with Yellow Water. 'They first became dull and heavy, last 
their appetite, wasted in flesh, and one of them so far gone that I 
was on the point of leading him to some woods near by, expecting 
he would not live but a few hours, having lately lost one in ex- 
actly the same condition, when I was advised to try the Medi- 
cine now sold by Edward Hull, which, after using a few doses, 
perfectly recovered them both. 
Cc. LAWRENCE. 


October 4, 1822. 


These are to certify that we have seen the Medicine now sold 
by Edward Hull, attended with the most beneficial effect, in the 
case of that dangerous disease called (generally) Yellow Water 
in Horses after other Medicines had failed. 

j MYNARD COON, 
WILLIAM BAIN, 
REUBEN SALMON. 


Kinderhook, Columbia Co. N. Y. Nov. 1, 1822. 


Horse Farriers who are called upon in emergencies, are res- 
pectfully advised that if they wish to establish their credit, to 
have these Medicines, especially the Cholic medicine, by them, 
And if they adhere to them instead of substituting other nos- 
trums, they will undoubtedly maintain it. 


, 
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An immediate relief and cure for the Cholic, Belly-Ache, Gripes, 
or Botis. 


With printed directions for ordering the horse, &c. signed in 
the subseriber’s own hand writing, for half a dollar. 

These disorders are well known to be sudden and dangerous, 
frequently occurring on the road, as excessive fatigue is what 
generally brings iton, This remedy relieves almost instantane- 
‘ously, as will be seen by the annexed certificates. It ought alway# 
to be kept by all who keep Livery Stables, Stages, &c. . Disor- 
ders of this kind requiring immediate relief, generally induce 
every person present to preseribe something which he has either 
known to be tried or heard of: sometimes from the alarm and 
anxiety of the owner of the horse, halfa dozen of these nostrums 
are poured down the creature’s throat, fete insomuch tha are 


of contrary natures and violent in their effeets, insomuel tthe © 

poor animal is in more danger from his doctors than from his dis- 
order; and if he escape with life, it is with a broken constitution. | 
"These powders | have known given in the most desperate cases, 
and never known them to fail of effecting an immediate cute.— 
The certificates in these cases may be relied on. The subscriber 

will hold himself convicted of wilful fraud if any person will 
prove that they have heen either surreptitidusly obtained or are 


éFom: persons unworthy. of full credit. The subscriber has nat 

sufficient impudence to call these medicines by the epithet of, 
tnfallible, and recommend them for every malady the horse is 

subject to, in. order to enhance a demand for them; but he as- 

sures the public that in the disorders above mentioned no medi- 

cine can be more successful than these have proved. This Medi- 

cine may be serviceable to horn cattle in cases of bloating, 

oecasioned by surfeits or other causes. 

CERTIFICATES. 


The following is from Samuel.B. Townsend, at present resi- » 


ding in Gre ch, N. Y.. 

1 certify that I have had horses at different times laboring 
under zevere Cholic—body much swollen, rolling on the ground 
_ in pain, and supposed t eina very dangerous slate, and 

whichf.n every instance viiitteast, eured by a dose or two of. 
the Medicine now sold by Edward Hull. 

SAMUEL B. TOWNSEND. 


Oth; 1822, 
The following is rom Charles H. Coleman, of Kinderhook, 
New-York. : 
{had a large and very valuable horse which was subject: to 
attacks of severe. Cholic, accompanied with swelling of the 
bowels, &c. The medicine herewith advertised always relieved 
him immediately. These paroxisms were brought on by excessive 


fatigue. The Medicine had’ been several times given ta him 


under a certain tree, by passing the halter over a limb and raising 
the head, and then pouring it into his mouth out of a bottle.— 
The horse was afterwartl taken with this complaint in the night, 
broke his halter, stove open the stable door and proceeded to the 
place where he had been. accustomed to receive: relief, and he- 
was found dead in the morning under the tree, 

CHARLES H. COLEMAN: 

Kinderhook, 10 mo. 10th, 1822. 


I certify that I lived with Charles H. Coleman, at the time and 
was knowing to the above fact: 


‘ JONAS HALLOCK. 
Kinderhook, 11th mo, 12th, 1822. 
2 EDWARD. HULL... 
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Printer, Bookseller, and Stationer. 
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EEPS constantly on hand, at the Columbian Book-Store,. 


EX River-Street, Troy, N. Y. directly opposite the Post-Office. 
A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
NIISCELLANEOUS & SCHOOL BOOKS, 
AND STATIONARY. 


ALSO 


BLANE BOOKS, 


of every description, made of the best materials, and in the first 


style of workmanship. He also keeps a 


PAPER WARE-HOUSE, 


where may be had, at all times, a great variety of PRINTING 
PAPER, of all sizes, from Imperial to Demy, and WRITING 
and LETTER PAPER, of the first quality, from the most cele- 
brated mills in the United States. He also keeps. 


BLANKS 


of every description, of the most approved forms, printed in the 
neatest style, and on the best kind of paper. 


Booxs, Pampniets, Carns, Hanpsixxs, &c, &c. printed at 
the shortest notice and on elegant new type, . 
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